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THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE OF AUGUST 13TH, IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE GAD DEATA OF THE WIFE OF LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHNSON, WHILE BEING CARRIED BY HER HUSBAND THROUGH THE STREETS OF ARICA, PERU. - SEE PAGE 37. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

Tas i success attending the 
‘publication of the beautiful picture entitled “THE 
vISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” drawn and printed in oils by 
William Dickes, of London, and published in February 
last as a Supplement to No. 647 ot Franx Lestie’s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, induced Mr. Leslie to negotiate 
with the same unrivaled artist for another production 
of similar character. Mr. Leslie, having purchased the 
sole right of publishing the Chromographic works of 
William Dickes in this country, with natural deference 
to American sentiment, selected an American theme 
for this picture, and secured the services of the late 
lamented Emanuel Leutze to transfer ito canvas. 

The following correspondence will be interesting in 
this connection: 


W:t1arp’s Horen, Washington, March 3, 


Frank Leslie, Esq: 

Dear Srr—I am here since Sunday morning, and al- 
thcugh I have not seen the General, I have made in- 
quiries of Generals Badeaa and Parker, and have wade 
up my mind, after reading bis father’s letters, to repre- 
sent him as “ Horse Tamer” while stilla lad. Phil- 
hippo—Horse lover, snow scene, woods, grand horse 
Dave, small boy guiding him, dark on light back- 
ground—will be done soon. Yours truly, 

E. LEUTZE. 
444 l47H Sr., Wasurncton, Monday, 234. 
Frank Leslie, Esq. : 

My Dear Srr—I enclose receipt for the picture, which 
I sent to-day by Adams’ Express. 

Ib it may meet your approbation. 

My idea is, “ orse Tamer.” I intend to repre- 
sent “ how he taught ele F 

By “Horse Tamer” I of classical times—the 
*«* Dioscures,’’ Castor and Pollux, the great horse tamers 
—Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexander the 
Great—the tamer ot Bucephalus. 

Washington was known as a great horse tamer. 


I love the man (Grant), and will do everything for 

him. Yours, sincerely, E. LEUTZE. 
It will be seen by the above that the subject of the 

picture, in printed oils, that we introduce with this 


number to the American public, is 
THE HORSE TAMER; 
oR, 
THE BOY ULYSSES S. GRANT TEACHING 
DAVE TO PACE. 
This picture was painted by Mr. Leutze, in Washington, 
shortly before his death, a circumstance which makes 


it precious beyond its intrinsic value. It will be fur- 
nished, together with this number of 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


AT THE 
RETAIL PRICE OF THIRTY CENTS. 


The New Story Commenced in this 
Number. 


In order that the present number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER may be in all 
its features worthy the great national picture, ‘‘ THE 
HORSE TAMER,” that is its supplement, we will pub- 
lish in its pages the opening chapters of a new serial 
story, entitled, 


“VIERGIE,” 
the latest production of the celebrated French writer 


Mario Uchard. 

This will be continued in our columns from number to 
number to its close. It is impossible for the American 
public to conceive, from the works of English authors, 
anything like the peculiar charm, the strange fascina- 
tion and thrilling interest of this remarkable literary 
production. It tells of mysteries of the human heart, 
of woman’s heart especially, that carry the reader spell- 
bound from chapter to chapter, and so soon as the 
meaning of the story dawns upon the mind, it seems 
chained to those glowing pages by a magnetic influence. 
To the ladies this romance will appeal irresistibly, for it 
is one of those tender, earnest, passionate and absorb- 
ing domestic dramas that excite the tenderest emotions, 
and awaken the intensest interest. 


How to Remove the Creases from the 
Picture of “ The Horse Tamer.” 


The Picture of THE HORSE TAMER; or, the BOY 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT TEACHING DAVE TO PACE, will 
be delivered, carefully folded, within the leaves of this 
number of our paper. We will suggest to purchasers 
the following simple method of removing the creases 
foimed by the folding: Dampen the picture slightly by 
laying it between two pieces of moistened cloth or pa- 
per, and pass a smoothing-iron, moderately heated, 
gently over the back. All the inequalities will yield 
completely to the pressure, and the picture will be re- 
stored to the condition in which it left the press. 
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NOTICE.—We shall shortly commenee the publication 
of a “‘Rooue’s Gatteny,” and have already in pre- 
paration, to commence the series, a portrait of Joseph 
Howard, the forger of the President’s Proclamation, for 
which he was imprisoned in Fort Lafayette. 


To the Public. 

Tus picture of “‘Tas Horse Tamer,” pub- 
lished with this number, is one of three na- 
‘tional pictures painted by the late Emanuel 


celebrated artist, to whose skill and industry 
our country is indebted for its most valuable 
national paintings. The ‘‘Horsz Tamer,” 
illustrating the boyhood of the hero now so 
prominently before the people, is, appropri- 
ately, the first published. The two others will 
be given to the public in good time, and the 
three will furnish a desirable Grant gallery for 
American households. 








The South American Earthquake. 


Tae past year has been distinguished be- 
yond any known to history by the extent and 
violence of physical convulsions. The terri- 
ble hurricanes, and hardly less terrible earth- 
quakes, that devastated some portions of the 
West Indies last autumn, were succeeded by 
heavy storms in the Gulf and on our Pacific 
coast, by earthyuakes of extraordinary violence 
in Japan and Northeastern China, by fearful 
typhoons in the Indian Seas, and by a grand 
eruption of Mauna-Loa in the Sandwich 
Islands. But all these destructive phenomena, 
involving great loss of life and property, sink 
into comparative insignificance beside the 
frightful earthquake which has just desolated 
upward of three thousand miles of the Pacific 
coast, from New Granada to Chile. 

This coast is peculiarly subject to earth- 
quakes, which, though numerous and alarm- 
ing, are seldom destructive, inasmuch as the 
houses of the various towns and cities are 
specially constructed to resist or neutralize 
their effects. In Lima, it is computed that 
there is an annual average of fifty perceptible 
shocks, with from two to three desolating 
earthquakes in a century. The severest one 
on record is that of the 28th of October, 1746, 
when, out of more than three thousand houses, 
only twenty-one were left standing. It was 
at this time that the port of Callao, with all its 
inhabitants, numbering five thousand, was 
instantly submerged by a great tidal wave, 
which carried a Spanish vessel of war com- 
pletely over the walls of the fortress, and a 
mile and a half inland. 

Lima seems to have suffered very little from 
the late earthquake, while Quito, the capital 
of Ecuador, a thousand miles to the northward, 
and Arequipa, three hundred miles to the 
south, were completely destroyed. Arequipa 
was the second city of Peru in population and 
wealth, situated about a hundred miles in- 
land from the port of Islay, at the foot of the 
great volcano Misti, 20,000 feet high, on a 
site elevated about 7,000 feet above the sea. It 
has been more than once ruined by earth- 
quakes, but by none, if the accounts that 
reach us are correct, so completely as by that 
of the 13th of August. After the severe 
earthquake of the 10th of July, 1821, the town 
was rebuilt in the most solid manner. The 
houses, seldom of more than one story, were 
constructed of stone, with arched roofs, and 
walls of great thickness—so solid as to suc- 
cessfully resist, until now, the many and 
very severe shucks the city has endured. 

It is to their great strength that a large 
part ‘of the population owe their lives, as 
they withstood the earlier shocks, affording 
time for their inmates to escape to the open 
places and the fields. Out of a population of 


50,000, it seems that not over 200 people lost | 


their lives, excepting the inmates of the hos- 
pitals and prisons, who were all crushed. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the volcano of Misti 
broke forth in eruption, but according to 
others, such was not the fact. We have little 
doubt that the reports that have reached us 
are much exaggerated, and that the aggregate 
loss both of life and property will prove 
much less than is now estimated. 

Probably the town that has suffered most, 
relatively to its size, is the port of Arica, in 
Southern Peru, through which the greater 
part of the trade of Bolivia is carried on. It 
bears about the same relation to Tacna, a city 
forty miles inland, that Callao does to Lima, 
and was by no means as imposing in ap- 
pearance. Its population is put, in some 
accounts, at from 40,000 to 50,000, whereas it 
was enly about 5,000. Still, it was an 
important place, with a large commerce. 
Its destruction was effected less from the 
shocks of the earthquake than by that startling 
phenomenon, the great tidal wave, induced 
by the undulations of the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean. Some idea of the extent of the con- 
vulsion, and the disturbance of the sea bed, 
may be formed from the fact that the tidal wave 
that overwhelmed Arica, Iquique, Cobija, and 
other ports, was felt severely in the Sandwich 
Islands, and was perceptible in San Francisco. 
This wave dashed in pieces the U. 8, store- 
ship Fredonia, then in the harbor of Arica, 
and carried the U. 8S. war steamer Wateree 
and the Peruvian sloop of war America high 
and dry on the shore. The commander of the 
Wateree, in his report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, describes his ship as lying 450 yards 





Leutze, shortly before his death. They were 
dasi ‘and executed expressly for Mr. | 
Fra ok Tlic, and all represeat some incident 


inland, and adds that it will be impossible to 
get ber again afloat. 


The barren sand bills around Arica ave great 


in th e life of General Ulysses 5. Grant. They | cemeteries of the ancient inhabitants, and the 


were, tl 


0 last peoductious of the pencil of the | soil is so dry and nitrous that the bodies of 


the dead have become desiccated, or dried up, 
resembling mummies. It is said that the con- 
vulsions of the earth have thrown many hun- 
@reds of these to the surface, to add their 
‘@hastliness to the sad picture of desolation 
presented by the lately flourishing seaport. 

As said before, the accounts from the coast 
generally are obviously greatly exaggerated, 
and the statement that in Peru alone from 
thirty to sixty thousand lives were lost and 
three hundred millions of property destroyed, 
will probably dwindle down.to one-tenth of 
its present proportions, when we come to get 
later and less feverish reports. Still, there is 
no doubt that the convulsion was widespread 
and terrible, and if not as destructive to hu- 
man life as that of Lisbon, when 60,000 of the 
inhabitants of that city perished, it was be- 
cause of the different architecture of the 
south, and the greater caution of the people, 
who are ever on their guard against ‘‘tem- 
blores.” If one of the ordinary shocks which 
pass harmlessly and almost unnoticed in Lima 
were to occur in New York, it would lay one- 
half the city in ruins, and if one like that un- 
der notice were to occur, not a human being 
would be left to tell the story of the city’s 
fate. 

There are four kinds of earthquakes, the 
undulatory, in which the earth, moves like the 
waves of the sea, and is m common ; the 
vibratory, when the earth moves rapidly back 
and forth, horizontally ; the saltatory, when the 
action is vertical; and the rotatory, in which 
the earth seems to twist backward and forward 
around some centre of action. The last is 
regarded as most destructive, but is least fre- 
quent. The vibratory motion is perhaps that 
which is most alarming, the earth appearing to 
slide away from beneath one’s feet. Two or 
three of these motions sometimes succeed each 
other in the severer convulsions. 

On most men earthquakes make a powerful 
and extraordinary impression, impossible to 
be described. The surprise, often during 
sleep, the imminent danger, the impossibility 
of escape, the dull, subterranean noise, the 
instability of the earth—altogether make a 
formidable demand on the weakness of human 
nature. As observed by Humboldt: ‘The 
earthquake appears to men as something omni- 
present and unlimited. From the eruption of 
a crater, from a stream of lava, running toward 
our dwellings, it appears possible to escape, 
but in an earthquake, whichever way flight is 
directed, the fugitive believes himself on the 
brink of destruction.” In all the towns of 
South America the painful impressions pro- 
duced by the earthquake are heightened by the 
tolling of the bells of the churches and the 
loud and convulsed cries and prayers of the 
people, who rush into the streets and squares, 
and with upturned hands implore the protec- 
tion of Heaven. These scenes never fade from 
the memory of travelers. 








The Police as Judges. 

Tue details of a distressing case of abduc- 
tion were given in the columns ot a contem- 
porary last week, and in the report of the police 
proceedings, the following passage occurs : 

‘The woman was ordered to pay the two 
girls sufficient money to carry them back to 
Boston, which she did on compulsion, and in 
dread of the Inspector’s threat to lock her up 
and place an o in front of her house for 
the purpose of exposing her nefarious busi- 
ness.” 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of the report. Unfortunately, it harmonizes 
too well with similar assumptions of judicial 
powers by the police authorities which we 
have frequently had occasion to condemn. We 
invite our readers’ attention to a dissection of 
the case now before us. Two girls are enticed 
from their homes in Boston, and arriving in 
this city, are concealed by an infamous woman 
in her den of vice. The parents come here in 
search of the unhappy victims. They invoke 
the aid of the police ; the girls are discovered, 
restored to their guardians, and at the police 
court the scene above described takes place. 
Now, it is quite obvious, that if the woman had 
committed no crime, the police had no right 
to arrest her ; but having arrested her, they had 
no right to let her go. She was either guilty 
or innocent. If guilty, a judge in sessions is 
the only legal authority to deal with the case ; 
if innocent, her freedom from arbitrary arrest 
is guaranteed by law. 

But this is the lightest view of the case. The 
| Inspector goes a great deal further. He makes 

a bargain. If you will pay the passage of these 

girls to their homes, says he, you shall be re- 
| leased, otherwise you shall go to jail, and your 
| business shall be broken up. But if her crime 
was punishable by imprisonment, what right 
had the Inspector to compromise it for a sum 
of money? Again, if the Inspector had power 
to station men in front of her house in order 
to break up her business, why does he refrain 
from doing so in consideration of her pay- 
| ing the girls’ passage to Boston? In sucha 





| case power is identical with duty, for the | 


police can have 


: 
their duties. 
place men in front of such dens of iniquity, 


no power. beyond the line of 








but he accepts a money consideration for not 
doing it. The illegality of the act is not re. 
lieved by the meritorious use to which the 
penalty is applied. Even supposing there were 
no other way of raising the money, in the first 
place the Inspector had no right to extort it 
by threats, nor, in the next, to accept the 
fine as the price of his forbearance. The merit 
of the charity is tarnished by the very ques. 
tionable means of procuring it. 

There are no terms too strong to express 
our abhorrence of the crime of which this wo. 
man is guilty. If the pillory and the stocks 
were revived, they could not have more worthy 
occupants than such as she. But her turpi- 
tude is no reason for a Police Inspector usurp- 
ing the functions of a magistrate, extorting 
money by threats, and using its payment as 
an excuse for not doing what it was his duty 
and in his power to do. 








“ Equal Taxation.” 


Tae Evening Post shows in a single para- 
graph the emptiness and imposture of the 
party cry of ‘Equal Taxation.” By this is 
meant, if anything, that A, who sold his farm 
during the war and invested the proceeds in 
national securities, shall be taxed on those 
securities, notwithstanding it was part of the 
contract under which he bought them that 
they should not be taxed. Now, does the 
Democratic party propose to tax (for national 
purposes) the farm of B, who did not sell? If 
not, where is your ‘‘equal taxation”? The 
following is the commentary of the Post: 


“The Democratic platform insists on equal taxation 
of all species of property. Now, the taxable property 
in the several counties of the State is assessed at 
$1,327,403,886 of real estate and but $438,685,354 of 
personal property—the latter being less than one- 
quarter of the entire amount. 

“ All national taxation is now laid on personal pro- 

. Real estate pays nothing directly; but when 
t ids an income, that asmall percentage. If 
the Democratic platform carried out, three-fourths 
of all the national taxes paid by New York will be 
thrown upou the farms and houses of the people. 
What will Mohawk tarms or Illinois prairies be worth in 
the market, if taxed five per cent. per annum on their 
valuation, under these Democratic financiers ?” 


The Finger Post. 

Tue State ‘‘Fall Elections” in the year of 
the Presidential election are always warmly 
contested, as affording indices of the tendency 
of popular sentiment and of the probable re- 
sult of the Presidential election itself. They 
are therefore looked upon with special interest, 
and, we believe, have never failed to foreshadow 
the general result. The facts, therefore, that 
Vermont has vastly increased her Republican 
majority of last year, and that Maine has 
doubled hers, to say nothing of Republican 
success in Colorado, etc., seem conclusive as 
to what will be the verdict of the nation in 
November. The Democratic party, so-called, 
has certainly increased its aggregate vote in 
every instance, but not in proportion with the 
Republicans. The increase in the total voting 
population sufficiently accounts for the en- 
larged vote on both sides, and we may expect 
a very heavy vote for President. But the Re- 
publican majorities, it is now obvious, will be 
little. changed from what they were four years 
ago. Theconfidence in General Grant has not 
been shaken in the canvass, and the evidences 
of his popularity increase as the contest deep- 
ens. It would be wonderful indeed if a poor, 
paltering politician like Seymour, could be 
carried into the Presidency over a man to 
whom above all others the nation owes its life. 














Matters and Things. 

Fravp is protean in its forms, and inxhausti- 
ble in its devices. The latest shape it has taken 
in this city, as revealed in the police courts, is 
this: Parties proposing to swindle, buy notes of 
responsible houses, at a distance from New York, 
and having a long time to run, of which they 
make fac similes, which are then sold at tempting 
rates of discount. Two men—a ‘‘ commiss on 
merchant,” calling himself Wm. J. Ree, and a 
“lawyer” named Mr. M. Martine, were arrested 
as the inventors of this ingenious little game of 
fraud, on one day—a curious and not uninstructive 
commentary on a paragraph in the preceding day’s 
Herald, in which we read of “Mrs. Wm. J. Ree, 
iate Mrs, Commodore Levy,” driving a spanking 
pair of horses ” in the Central Park !——A plain- 
spoken contemporary, referring to the fulsome 
notices of the late Ada Isaacs Menken, very 
pertly says: “She was in no just sense of the 
word an actress, for all her performances were 
limited to more or less complete exposures of her 
person, which was certainly very handsome, on 
horseback or otherwise. She had no dramatic 
talent, and never won the slightest distinction in 
any legitimate walk of the actor’s profession. Her 
ordinary life evinced an ostentatious contempt for 
even the most commonly recognized proprieties 
of social intercourse and personal demeanor, and 
we are not aware of any department of effort in 
which her example can fairly be commended to 
anybody for imitation.”—‘‘ Does the bedbug 
reason?” is now a question under discussion in 
England. An inquisitive gentleman, wishing to 
know how the bug becomes aware of human pres- 
ence, tried the foliowing experiment : He got into 
a bed suspended from the ceiling, in the middle 
of an unfurnished room. He then placed on the 
floor a bug, which, guided probably by smell, 


The duty of the Inspector is to pondered the means of reaching the bed. After 


deep reflection, it climbed up the wall, traveled 
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straight across the ceiling to the spot imme- 
diately over the bed, and then dropped plump on 
the observer’s nose, Was this, or was it not, an 
act of intelligence ?—The propeller Congress, of 
Detroit, after fully testing the invention, has 
adopted and just commenced running with petro- 
leum for fuel. The cost is half the cost of wood ; 
while the oil to do the work of forty cords of wood 
can be carried in the space of four cords, leaving 
the space occupied by thirty-six cords for freight. 
——The number of threshing machines in the 
country is about 225,000, and they save five per 
cent, more of the grain than the flail. There is a 
total to the credit of the machines of about 
10,000,000 bushes annually.——The official returns 
show a Republican majority of 27,500 at the late 
election in Vermont.——A Hamburg inventor is 
making paper from tobacco stems, to be used as 
cigar wrappers in place of the more costly leaves, 
and the application is said to be quite satisfactory. 
——tThere are hundreds of thousands of working- 
men, traders and merchants, who have invested 
their small savings and accumulations in Govern- 
ment securities ; and every one of these is inter- 
ested in securing the defeat of the repudiation 
policy of the Democratic party. Gov. Seymour, 
the nominee of the Democrats for President, in a 
speech at Jackson Hall in this city, just before the 
meeting of the Convention that nominated him, 
stated that there were “over 2,500,000 bond- 
holders in the United States who were not capital- 
iste.”——_The case of the “Empress” Carlotta is 
hopeless. After the varying changes of the last 
year, she has lately become the subject of furious 
attacks of mania, and there have been fears that 
it would be necessary to resort to measures that 
would not only restrict her liberty of movement, 
but of person. 








We often say of a possible event, that there is 
“not over one chance in a million” that it will 
ever occur, and therefore neglect to provide 
against its occurrence. Some years ago a piece 
of a wheel-tire of an engine or car in a down 
train flew off at the exact moment when this down 
train was passing an up train ; this iron fragment 
flew into an up-train carriage, and killed a pas- 
senger on the spot. Here the probabilities were, 
as of every inch of road on the whole journey, 
against the chance that the breaking of the tire 
should occur at any given inch of road; add the 
chances that the spot at which the breakage oc- 
curred should not be the very spot where the two 
trains actually passed; add the chances that the 
broken iron should not take the exact angle 
at which it should impinge on a carriage at all ; 
add the chances that a passenger, even if struck, 
should not be struck in a vital part. And yet this 
happened, 





An English judge recently gave an orderfor the 
destruction of the printed, but unbound sheets of 
35,000 volumes of obscene books and pamphlets, 
46 lithographic stones, each to print 6 “illustra- 
tions,” 318 printed impressions from the stones, 
15 copper-plates, engraved with filthy designs, 
and between 700 and 800 impressions. The work 
of destruction occupied nearly two days and five 
fires. It would have been better to have put the 
sheets in a paper mill and saved the material. 





Tue Journal of Commerce, a Democratic paper 
of this city, insists that the Legal Tender Act by 
which greenbacks were made “ lawful money” is 
unconstitutional, null and void, and the green- 
backs themselves only gayly-colored paper, worth 
simply their weight at four cents a pound to the 
ragman. And yet the Journal of Commerce sup- 
ports the Democratic nominees for President and 
Vice-President, and the “ platform ” on which they 
were nominated, and which declares that the ob- 
ligations of the United States should be paid in 
“lawful money.” The repudiators, open and 
covert, shouid try to be consistent. Now if 
greenbacks are not “lawful money;” then the 
“platform” must mean that gold is—in which 
case, why complain of the Republicans, who pro- 
pose to pay in gold anyhow? 


Tue action of the Legislature of Georgia, in ex- 
felling its colored members, on the ground that 
they are not entitled to hold office under the Con. 
stitution of the State, turns out to be itself un- 
warranted by the State Constitution of Georgia, 
as well as a violation of the 14th Article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This article de- 
ciares negroes to be citizens, and forbids any 
State to inflict disabilities on citizens on account 
of color ; and as for. the State Constitution, it does 
not prohibit any class of citizens from holding 
office, and therefore gives no warrant for the ac- 
tion of the Legislature. The impolicy, to say 
nothing of the illegality of this proceeding, will 
become manifest to the meanest intelligence, 
when the Georgia Representatives and Senators 
make their appearance at the doors of Congress. 





Dr. Buanc, one of the Abyssinian captives, on 
whose account the English expedition against 
Abyssinia was undertaken, has published a 
book which puts the British officials in that 
country in a very unfavorable light. It seems 
they suppressed the ultimatum of the British 
Government, and after the arrival of the expedi- 
tion, made representations to Theodore which 
Jed him to believe that the English were coming 
“only in friendship.” This explains why the 
chief did not attack them in the defiles, where his 
strength would be greatest and theirs least. 





One of the most interesting, or at least most 
discussed papers read before the British Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting, was by Miss Becker, 
on “The Supposed Differences in the Minds of 
the Two Sexes of Man.” Miss Becker holds that 
men and women are only unequal in physical 


vicious system of education. In proof of her 
position, she quoted some plants and species of 
animals in which the female is the equal or supe- 
rior of the male, pointed to the peculiarities of 
intellect developed by almost every profession, 
and observed that if any woman was discovered 
to be superior to the majority of her own sex, she 
was also found superior to the majority of men. 
Superiority and inferiority are in such discussions 
very meaningless terms, women possessing many 
faculties in much higher perfection than men, and 
men than women. What we maintain is not the 
inequality, but the diversity in the minds of the 
sexes. Can women, for instance, originate? and 
if so, why have they never produced an original 
genius in the one department they study as men 
do—music ? 








OPERA AND DRAMA. 


Tue Mapleson management owns no ten- 
ore, young enough in constitution, and daring enough 
in soul, to tempt the dangers of the “briny deep.”’ In 
consequence, this season, Titiens, or Tietjens, or how. 
ever else her name may have originally been spelt, will 
not bless our shore with her presence. We do not con. 
gratulate Mr. Mapleson upon the deficit of a tenore 
(robusto or gracioze, as the case may be), but we cordially 
felicitate him upon the chance which retards him from 
visiting us for another year. A new management, 
beginning in a hotly-contested election such as the 
present promises to be, would run the risk of going to 
the wall. Mr. Mapleson may be a foreigner, but, can- 
didly, we should regret it much, did hedoso. He will 
give us, when he comes, Italian opera, with as good 
artists as—and better managed than we have ever 
before had if in this city. Let us trust that the coming 
year, if not the present one, may prove a success for 
him on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is understood that the Lagrange and Brignoli 
troupe, with Miss Kellogg, under the management of 
Mr. Strakosch, opens at the Academy of Music in Maple, 
son’s place. 

Mr Grau his t for the 5th 
of the coming month. According to general rumor, 
and some colored bills which we have met with, 
“Genevieve de Brabant” will constitute the piece de re. 
sistance, which he will offer the public. Opera Comique 
and Offenbach are consequently still to occupy the 
boards at the French Theatre. 

— Lester Wallack was to have begun his season, 
or will do so upon Wednesday, the 23d of this month. 
He promises the public two new pieces, supported by 
his admirable company, which, with one or two excep- 
tions, is almost the same as it was during the preced- 
ing season. 

—— At the Theatre Comique, Lingard is attracting 
the whole of amusement-loving New York. Not every 
night, for that would be an impossibility in any house 
—but night by night the audience changes, and a crowd 
invariably is present, drawn more by his own personal 
talents than y those of his company, clever as it is. 

can be no doubt that as an eccentric comic voca- 
list he occupies the foremost position 7 our boards 
ofany lormer in the same line. His “‘ Long Branch,”’ 
his “ Jinks,’’ and “‘ The Young Widow,” are as 
fine bits of eccentric comedy as they are of legitimately 
comic vocalization. However, his great Statue song, in 
which he assumes various well-known characters of the 
day—American and European—is perhaps his most tell- 
ing bit of ey impersonation. The rapidity with 
which he changes from one character to another is ad- 
mirable, and the truth of his portraitures of the well- 
known men whom he sketches in—somewhat broadly 
perhaps—for bis audience, is singularly effective. When 
we remember that these characters are so completely 
to each other as U. 8S. Grant and Charles Dick- 
ens, Louis Napoleon and Butler, Horace Greeley aad 
Mayor Hoffman, some idea may be formed of the vari- 
ous talent required of Mr. Lingard—facial and mimetic 
—to embody them. But it would be a mere waste of 
words to attempt giving our readers any descriptive 
idea, They must go and see him before they will be 
able to realize the si various skill of the artist. 
When they do so, we may guarantee that the visit will 
be repeated. 
—~At the New York Theatre, “Foul Play” still 
continues behind the footlights ph the posters. 

—*‘Humpty Dumpty,” as is given at the 
Olympic. 

—tThe ninth week of the “‘ Barbe Bleue ” has ended 
at Niblo’s Garden, and the tenth is now in 

——Last week Mrs. Lander 


reprod 7 
Sn England,” with ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,” at 


Broadway. 
——Maggie Mitchell is now in the conclading week of 
her it at Wood’s Museum, avd— 
Blitz still draws crowds to Dodworth’s 
Hall, while the Bryants’, the New Hibernicon, Central 
Park Garden, and every other place of amusement in 
the city are nightly thronged by our metropolitan pleas- 
ure-seekers. o shall consequently dare to say that 
we are not a great country, and have not plenty of 
money in our pockets, or at all events, its thorough 
equivalent—Greenbacks ? 
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ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. W. Braprorp has returned from New- 
foundland, where he has passed most of the summer 
in making sketches of the wild and picturesque coast 
scenery of the region. 

Inness’s fine picture of a harvest scene of Massa- 
chusetts, is most unhappily situated now in the read- 
ing-room of the Cooper Institute. How any person 
having the slightest pretension te a knowledge ot art 
matters could have hung the picture in the position in 
which it is, appears to be among the things that are 
inscrutable. 

Messrs. John A. Hows and Homer Martin have taken 
their departure for the Adirondacks, there to study the 
brilliant phases of nature in her late autumnal garb. 

Rooms have been appropriated in the Insti- 
tute for the use of the Artists’ Fund Society, free of ex- 
pense. Tbe only condition made is, that the society 
shall establish and maintain a perennial free exhibi- 
tion of paintings and works of sculpture by American 
artists, and this will be a material aid to the develop- 
ment and culture of art, as well as a benefit to artists. 

In addition to some interesting — pictures now 
to be seen at Goupil’s, there are several good examples 
from the pencils of artists well known in New York. 
Among them are some cebinet landscapes by Bristol, 
J. M. Hart, Tait, Bellows, and others. Mr. G. H. Hall’s 
“Fruit Market, Seville,” is now on exhibition in the 
same gallery. 

Mr. Constant Mayer has just finished a large compo- 
sition on which he has been engaged for some time 

t. The subject is one that cannot fsil of being popu- 
and the artist has treated it with great power and 
feeling. The interior of a schoolroom is the scene 
depicted. It is Sunday, perhaps; tor a young lady, of 
interesting appearance, but not of the professional 
school-teacher type, is instructing a little girl from a 
book. The color of this picture is sober, with grada- 
tions of grays and browns that are well in ~~ with 
the subject. A gleam of light trom the window is in- 
troduced with excellent effect, and some bright tints on 
a group of children in the background give sparkle to 
the picture. We understand that it is the intention of 





#trength, their minds being not only equal but 
absolutely identical, the apparent differences 
being the result of ages of subjection, and of a 


the artist to exhibit this picture in one of the public 

galleries of the city. 
A pic'ure by Mr. Jerome Thompson, with chromo- 
lace d ov exhibition 


lithogra, hs from it, wil short'y \« 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue dull season has set in, and the great 
metropolis is now, as it is called, empty; that is, all who 
ean afford it have gone into the country for change of 
air. Even the daily papers are devoid of interest, and 
are filled with reports of their correspondents, who are 

their autumnai tours amidst Alps and lakes. 
The only point of interest that remains, is the railway 
accident at Abergele, in Wales, where thirty-four passen- 
gers were roasted alive by the explosion, after collision, 
of the trucks. As the inquiry proceeds, the 
truth recedes, and it is excessively hazy whether some 
of the passengers did not actually decline to leave the 
carriages after being warned to do so by one Mrs. Dick- 
ens, who arrived first at the scene of disaster. Mrs, 
Dickens’s evidence has been repudiated, but additional 
witnesses have come forward who copfirmit. No doubt 
her testimony is important for the future compensa- 
tions. 

And here a word on that subject. Railwaysare mulcted 
to an incredible amount, for personal injuries, often 
when they are not in fault, The cther day, for example, 
one passenger obtained a compensstion of eleven thous- 
and five hundred dollars for injuries sustained; and 2 
severe accident will cost a company one hundred thous- 
and dollars. But all this will be altered, should the 
Government ever obtain the control of them, as the 
Government principle is to give compensation for no- 
thing. Such, at least, is the Postal practice, and even 
registered letters with property, if lost, are not com- 
pensated. The current of popular opinion runs strong 
against the railways, the first ones of which are at the 
jowestebb. The South railways have raised their fares, 
but do not seem likely to improve their dividends, as 
their receipts have declined. First-class passengers have 
gone second-class, and that class, third. This war 
between the rails and public must end to the discom- 
fiture of the rails, as the public and legislature are by 
no mears disinclined to tyrannize over the unhappy 
rails, which, after they have reduced to beggary, they 
will buy up. Corruption will then be “ in is,” 
the amount of —> in the hands of the State will 
be enormous. It was not a bad move of the Disraeli 
administration to obtain the nominations of all the tele- 
graph clerks on the eve of the general election. 

Tnere has been a good deal of “stumping” about 
the provinces, and the candidates are very numerous; 
but, as usual, wealth is the first qualification. As the 
laws against bribery nave become more stri: t, the 
wealthier classes have come more forward. e House 
of Commons is considered the “‘ rich man’s club,” and 
will not for some time be otherwise. 

In order to give some idea ot the expense of county 
election, there is to be a contest in the eastern Civision 
of the County of Sussex. A Liberal candidate is to be 
started, whose chance is known to be next to nothing: 
but the candidate and his party will raise a subscrip- 
tion of $50,000 for the election, Now, there is to be no 
bribing, treating, liquoring, or free fares to the polling 
booths, so how the money is spent is an “Asian mys- 
tery” of the electoral juggle. The governing power 
here is “‘ wealthy mediocrity’’! It jogs on for home 
affaire, but wonderfully bi down in foreign policy, 
which is rapidly degenerating into “do nothingism,” 
or “masterly inactivity,” as it is termed. 

While the writers of “‘ prophetic leaders” in the 
Tvmes and other journals have predicted the break- 
ing up or deeline of all other nations, the Empire is 
sliding away. 

Sir John Lawrence is coming back from India, and 
Lord Mayo is going there. Lawrence was an overrated 
man, and Mayo is perhaps underrated, but his appoint- 
ment has not given satisfaction. 

In the meantime, Russia bas established herself in 
Bokhara, and will soon be in Affghanistan. This ad- 
vance of Russia since the Crimean war, which was sup- 
posed to have crumpled her up, is significant. She is 
not only aiming at universal empire, but carrying it 
out, She is on the frontiers of C and India at the 
same time, Prussia at the present moment is her 
vassal. Denmark, by marriage, is her father-in-law, 
and the future court of England her brother-in-law. 
She has a queen in South Germany at Wurtemburg. 
and a diplomatic girdle all over Europe. There is no 
one power ~~ Ape to grapple with her on this 
side ot the 

There is some anxiety here about which 
France is endeavoring to annex. The Belgium ity 
is, it appears, “damping off,” and the wn Prince 
“in extremis.” The process of France is a kind of 

for Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
ti-Gallic, but the king 


‘As to Switzerland, Geneva is already “ Frenchified.” 


land, impertinently — 
Antwerp in French hands w 
neighbor, but how is the om ghey pty The British 


army, however good, is 
by no means equal to the e of the Empire. The 


volunteers are useless for 


indifferent force for home def a 
manent embodiment without destroying the w 
social, commercial, 

the country. Hence, there a 


have is such a asa 
foreign policy, but it has been lost sight of at the 
momen 

The advance of Russia in the East is the most promi- 
nent in interest. 

The mission of Mr. Reverdy Johnson has called forth 
some attention, and there is some discussion about the 
naturalization question, but as the sentiments here are 
amicable, there is little fear of any matters 
ari 


The British Association has ended its labors. There 
was a plethora of papers, but not many scientific men 
of eminence, nor was any new fact of im 
evolved. In the meantime, the astronomers bave dis- 
covered som: new about red protuberances visible 
during eclipses. ey are supposed, from the analysis 


of the apecmeseepe, © Soa meteorites, not those 
that whip the sun into a white-heat. ’ 








MIDNIGHT RIDE ON A COWCATCHER. 


A werrrer in the Oneida Circular describes a 
singular adventure: 

The train was to start at 11:50, and it wanted buta 
few minutes of the time. As I stood there in the dark- 
ness within a few feet of the hissing monster, my heart 
began to fail me, and I almost resolved te abandon my 
hazardous undertaking. What if I should lose my hold 
and be thrown off in front of that crushing mass of 
machinery? What if there should be something on the 
track? Such thoughts kept whirling through my mind, 
and I hesitated. Suddenly the bell rang. Hardly real- 
izing what I did, I hastily left the dark recess and step. 
ped on the heavy framework in front of the engi By 
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rceness, 
danger, yet the sight of that ponderous creature thun- 
toward me sent through me a momentary thrill 
of horror, and I involuntarily closer 
my oyes as the train rushed past. long whistle from 
our own engine announced our to L.’s, and I 
assure you it was music to my ears. I could not have 
held on fifteen minutes longer. As the train stop 
I unclasped my benumbed fingers and stepped to the 
ground, but walk three steps, my legs were 
long in a cramped — At 
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last I ee paty dng the ery hme The 

moon long been obscured, a wy drops 

betokened the coming storm. . 
CHIGNONS,. 


Tue prevailing fashion of wearing faise hair 


American women, appear in a Paris paper, from the 
pen of M, Pierre Veron: 

‘Long hair now costs as much as one hundred and 
ten francs a pound; short hair between eighteen 
francs and thirty-five trancs. of the ch) 
dealers in human tresses occupies a house five 
high entirely to himself, and last he did business 
to the extent of 1,233,000 francs. The capillary rasciae 
executed the peasantry no longer suffice to meet 
enormous The hair ot dead 
off the in the 
insufficient; so im 


F 


diagusting bing tale, help so abolish the wearing of the 
contagion-bearing chignons.”* 











respects to the New York and to 
its consideration a column ot aphorisms on 

by some of the ia 
one by Proudhon, the famous political economist: 





means of a stout leather strap, I bound myself on by 
passing it round my body and under one of the strong 


bars of the cowcatcher. While 1 was thus engaged, the 
train had left the depot, and with rapidly increasing 
apeed, was passing through the city. I had some fears 

) the Ba.-m uM tue street eroesing should 





raphic 
and use 
Karr: “All I ask of a woman is to be beautiful.” 
Paris Caprice says: “‘Our ideal woman must «iso be 
good, sweet, and useful. As for emancipated women, 
we insist that «ny mem er of the fair sex who o-cupies 
hereelf with p>»! on t.*° 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Tilustrated European Press.—szt Pace 37. 
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fi BURNING _OF SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL,” CAIRO, EGYPT. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Disaster on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway, Wales. 

A train of cars containing the passengers and mails 
from Ireland, which was proceeding toward Liverpool 
from Holyhead, on the 2ist of August, met with an 
accident at the little town of Abergele, in the county of 
Denbigh, Wales, which resulted in the death of thirty- 
three persons. A train of loaded petroleum trucks had 
just been switched off on the siding, to make way for 
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GRACE CHURCH, HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, 
LONG ISLAND.—SEE PAGE 39. 


the Irish mail, but the switch-tender had neglected to 
replace the switch. The mail train collided with the 
oil trucks, and the concussion produced an explosion 
of the petroleum, which instantly enveloped both 
trains in flames. The charred remains of the dead 
were removed as rapidly as possible after the disaster, 
and takea to the Abergele Churchyard, where an inquest 
was held in the presence of a large number of citizens 
and the surviving passengers, after which the bodies 
were interred with becoming services. 

Burning of Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. 

The well-known hotel called Shepheard’s, at Cairo, 
Egypt, much frequented by travelers going up the Nile, 
was partially destroyed by fire on the 7th of August. The 
construction of the principal buildings at Cairo, with 
stone floors, and little woodwork exposed, is more fav- 
orable than at Constantinople. In cases of fire, when 
the roof falls in, it brings down such a mass of non-com- 
bustible matter that the flames are usually extin- 
guished. The fire-engines are of little service where 
no water can be supplied except in water-skins brought 
by the common water-carriers. 
Kassai, Prince of Tigre, Seated in State. 

The assembly of the wise men of the province of 
Tigre, Abyssinis, to receive communications from 
Prince Kassai, is in striking contrast with our own 
Cabinet meetings at Washington, and the sessions ot 











the Council of Ministers at the Tuileries, Paris. Our | 
illustration represents Prince Kassai seated in full state | 
amid his courtiers, in the tent he occupied at Senafe, | 
while a guest of General Napier. The prince sat cross- 
legged, between two large cushions, placed on a rude 
bedstead. The principal chiefs of Tigre sat upon car- 
pets spread on the ground, and four attendants stood 
behind the ruler ready to do him any service. 

Summit of Storr—Quirang, Isle of Skye, 

Scotland, 

The Isle of Skye, located among the picturesque 
Highlands of Scotland, is in every respect a remarkable 
island. It is so irregular in shape, that, though fifty 
miles long, and from ten to twenty-five broad, there is 
no part of it that does not come within three or 
four miles of the sea, either in open ocean, or by 
means of some of the numberless saltwater lakes that 
indent the coast. The hills are more than three thou- 
sand feet in height, and run up straight from the sea 
with no intervening rising ground to break the effect of 
their full height. The central plateau in our engraving 
of Quirang, is nearly a perfect oblong, and is covered 
with a luxurious growth of moss. The detached masses 
of rocks, and the overhanging precipices, are all of a 
basaltic formation. The: Storr is not so fantastically 
fashioned, but is of equal interest to the traveler. The 
Isle of Skye has an interest a‘tached to it, irrespective 
of its striking natural features. It is intimately asso- 
ciated with the escape and wanderings ot Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, at the time there was a premium of £30,- 
000 upon his head. The Highlanders, though compara- 
tively poor, proved incorruptible, and after secreting 
the prince until the English soldiers had tracked him to 
his place of concealment, Flora Macdonald,a remarkable 
young Scottish maid, came to the rescue, and suc 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the soldiers, and de- 
livering the disguised prince to the cape of his friends. 
The Fete Napoleon—The Emperor and 

Prince Imperial at the Review of the 

14th August. 

The Féte-day of the Emperor Napoieon occurred on 
Friday, August 14th, and was celebrated in Paris with 
the usual amount of popular enjoyment, feasting, 
sight-seeing, and dancing. In the afternoon a grand 
review of the troops in Paris, and the National Guard, was 
made by the Emperor, attended by his staff, the Prince 
Imperial, Lord Napier and Colonel Dillon, of the 
British army. The Emperor wes pronounced to be 
looking better than he has for years, while the young 
prince, who was in plain clothes, with the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor, seemed in the best of spirits, and per. 
fectly at home on his fine chestnut horse, 


The New Docks in Course of Construction 
at St. Mary’s Isle, Chatham. 


The new docks now being constructed at St. Mary's 
Isle, Chatham, consist of repairing, factory, and fitting- 
out basins, besides four gigantic graving docks, and 
when completed will form the most extensive dockyard 
in Great Britain. The ground appears to be literally 
covered with engines and machinery, making altogether 
a very busy scene. The docks are built on the natural | 
gravel, with brickwork and granite for the floor; and in 
front the whole structure is lined with granite, backed 
with brickwork in Roman cement. The works cover 
an area of over ninety acres, and will combine the best 
workmanship with the greatest economy in construc- 
tion, 











The Fearful Earthquakes in South America. | 


Terrie though the accounts be of the | 
fearful earthquakes that on the 13th of August last | 
spread destruction and desolation along the western 
coast of South America, they but feebly echo the wail of | 
terror and distress that must have arisen from those 
woe-stricken communities, overwhelmed by the fiercest 
convulsion of nature. Here, tar distant from the | 
scene of the calamity, the popular emotion upon receiv- | 


| have been destroyed, and a greater number of towns 





ing those appalling tidings is more of wonder, almost 
of incredulity, than of pain and awe. The mind seems 
scarcely capable, through the written record, to con- 
ceive the full extent of the horror, the agony, the ruin, 
involved in that misfortune. Still we doubt not that 
the American public will extend, not only its sympa- 
thy, but its material aid to the populations that have 
been so severely visited. 

The effects ot the earthquakes seem to have been felt 
throughout Peru, Chile, and Ecuador, Eight cities 


and villages. It is said that from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand human beings perished, either drowned by 
the great tidal wave, or crushed beneath the ruins of 
their houses. 

At half-past five o’clock on the 13th of August, in the 
cities in the southern portion of Peru, a fearful noise 
was heard, which fortunately served as an alarm, and 
enabled many people to flee to the nearest elevation. 
A few moments after the earth commenced to move 
visibly, and the motion continued for four or five min- 
utes, when the shock became s) severe as to destroy 
buildings constructed of the heaviest stone and cement. 

All along the southern coast the sea was terribly 
agitated. First the waters in the different bays and 
harbors rose to a tremendous height, and immediately 
following came an enormous tidal wave, which, in the 
ports not having sufficient elevation toresist the water, 





destroyed the towns and carried the shipping in some 





THE PLAZA MAYOR AND CATHEDRAL OF AREQUIPA, A CITY OF PERU, COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE, AUGusT 13TH, 1868. 


cases half a mile in shore, and leftthem high and dr: 
on the mainland. In the memory of man no earth- 
quake so general and so devastating in its effects hase 
occurred, and Lima to-day is but an assemblage oi 
terror-stricken and weeping people. 

Arequipa hag ceased to exist. This famous city, of 
fitty thousand inhabitants, built of the strongest 
granite and of the lava from the neighboring volcano, 
now is a thing of the past. It has absolutely been 
reduced to fragments. We give elsewhere a picture of 
the old Cathedral of that city, now of the past. This 
structure, doubtless, shared the general fate, and is 
now, perhaps, a heap of ruins, 

The town of Arica, one of the most important ports 
of the republic, is also only to be remembered. This 
town, which. contained nearly six thousand inhabit- 
ants, was visited at the same time by the same terrible 
phenomenon, and not one house is left standing. Here, 
as in Arequipa, the noise and premonitory symptoms 
of the calamity gave the people time to seek some 
place of safety, and by this providence only five han- 
dred lives were lost, 

The bay rose like a waterspout, the vessels moored 
there necessarily parting their anchor chains, and then, 
as at St. Thomas, a great tidal wave was formed, which, 
forty feet high and roaring like a whirlwind, precipi- 
tated itself on the devoted ships and carried them far 
into the mainland. 

The United States storeship Fredonia was capsized, 
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JHE NEW HEBREW TEMPLE EMANU-EL, CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-THIRD SIREET, 
NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 39. 
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not seriously »is considered by the captain in 
his official report as lost to the service, the difficulties 
of getting her to the beach being almost insurmount- 
able. On only one man, a@ sailor, 


the immense tidal wave that rolled, forty feet 
high, with a terrific roar toward the shore, sweeping 
with resistless fury upon the ships in the harbor of 
Arica, and destroying » number besides those of our 
own nationality designated above. 

Never before within the memory of man has the Con- 
tinent of America been subjected to throes so violent 
and destructive, and humanity, in its helplessness and 
insignificance, may well stand appalled before such 
attestation of God’s power. 








AN AGRICULTURAL ODE. 


Tuts day, two hundred years ago, 
The wild grapes by the river’s side, 
And tasteless ground-nut, trailing low, 

The table of the woods supplied. 


Unknown the apple’s red and gold, 
The blushing tint of peach and pear ; 
The mirror of the future told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Wild as the fruits he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian trod ; 

Nor knew the glad creative skill, 
The joy of him who toils with God, 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with Thine. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born ; 

That he who smites the summer weed 
May trust Thee for the autumn corn. 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubble rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blessed ; 
And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his 
An added beauty to the earth. 


And, soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given: 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at least in heaven. 








VIERGIE. 
BY MARIO UCHARD. 


‘ 


INTRODUCTION. 


Macavtay has somewhere said: ‘ Nothing is 


‘more simple than to live, and nothing is more 


complicated than life.” There are, in fact, exist- 
ences that fate seems to reserve for strange 
events, and that far exceed the inventions of 
romance, An adventure as mysterious as it was 
tragical, and that greatly excited the aristocratic 
world within whose sphere it occurred, forms the 
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practical sense and of cultivated mind. He was a 
did of that; well 


mined to take Jean with him. Of all his past 
affections, of his joys and his childish souvenirs, 
there remained to the orphan but one dear friend. 
lt was Miro, a lad of his own age, the son of his 
nurse, and his foster-brother, who was as devoted 
to him as a dog. On the day of the departure 
from Toulon, at the moment when the admiral 
was stepping into his yawl, a panting, haggard 
being burst through the crowd, thrusting aside 
the sailors, and with one bound leaped into the 
boat, almost capsizing it. Jean recognized Miro, 
uttered a cry of gladness, and embraced him. *The 
poor lad had run away from home, and had trav- 
eled on foot, nearly perished with hunger, Al- 
though not of a very sensitive organization, the 
admiral was touched by this savage devotion, 
Jean wished to keep his companion. Miro was a 
fellow built to make an excellent sailor. Formali- 
ties were dispensed with, a word was sent to 
inform the father, and the lad accompanied them 
on board, and was embarked as cabin-boy. 

It is known what considerable knowledge of 
science and experience can be found among the 
officers of an admiral’s flag-ship, and the services 
they render on those exploring voyages that 
require the application of almost all the resources 
of human intellect. From the chaplain of the 
fleet, who was a savant, to the surgeon, who was 
a celebrated naturalist, Jean had them all for 
preceptors during those long leisure hours at sea 
in which study is the surest refuge against weari- 
ness. Gifted with uncommon faculties, he found 
each day the application of what he learned in 
books ; but that which chiefly exercised its bene- 
ficent influence upon his life, was that wholesome 
existence, active and hazardous, that already gave 
him the heart of a man while he was still a child. 
The continual spectacle of human power combat- 
ing the blind elements, that majestic solitude of 
a ship lost in immensity, those rough seamen 
whom constant peril hardens against toil and 
maintains in their simple faith, all this was fitted 
to preserve his mind from the skepticism that 





seems to have become the evangile of our young | 


his character, in revealing to him the value of | 
his personal dignity. At the age of eighteen he 


lets, and served under his uncle, 


income of two hundred thousand livres, of iron 
health, and endowed with the instincts of a poet, 
so did Jean enter upon his life, his imagination 
inspired with ambition and youthful aspirations. 


exuberances of desires and of life that they prodi- 
gally expend in their short hours of liberty from 
the sea. Adventures in distant lands, feverish 
nights in which he would gain and lose handfuls 
of gold in those terrible gambling bouts, of which 
the revolver and the dagger mark the points, and 
from which more than once he came alive only by 
the aid of Miro, who followed him everywhere on 
such expeditions, Jean burnt his heart of twenty 
years at every flame, and ran all the risks that so | 
many imaginations dream. At the age of twenty- 
seven, weary of pleasures and blasé¢ of adventure, 
Jean was one of the most highly esteemed officers 
of the fleet. He had been three years in the 
Chinese and Japanese waters when he returned 
to Paris to report tothe Ministry upon certain | 
important questions that he had been commis- | 
sioned to investigate. His mission fulfilled, he | 
started one day for his chateau of Chazol, that he 
had not seen since his father’s death. 





L—TO M, RENE D’AUTICHAMP, COMMANDING THE 
FRIGATE LA * * *, STATIONED AT YOKOHAMA, 
JAPAN. 

You do not believe in romance, dear Rene; I 
neither, thank heaven! After having been bred 


ever, my arrival at Chazol has assumed such airs 
of adventure that I seem to have been 

thrown into some fantastic legend, of which I 
have by chance the hero; I am 
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The monotony of shipboard awakens in mariners 
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urpose of communing with you, 
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are at work. In less than a 
will have resumed its ancient 
will be ready to receive you on your 
before then I shall be compelled 
try. So, business talk concluded, 


in the early morning, I was 
winding of a horn. Two of my 
were practicing a fanfare. I will 
was divine harmony, but, as the 
was mine, I did not grumble at being 
called out of bed so early. Not knowing what to 
do until breakfast time, I took a gun and started 
for a walk in the woods. 

However much blasé one may be in regard to 
the magnificence of nature, returning, like me, 
from India and Java, there is an impression, 
Rene, that the soul is not proof against, upon 

once again the native land, even were it a 
land of barrenness and bleakness. It is to us 
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sailors especially that such a joy is precious, but 


| 
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there is none sweeter surely than the return to 
the country of our childhood after long years of 
exile, Asin an enchanted mirror, I had often seen, 
when in climes far distant, that nook of our Pro- 
vence—the only nook, perhaps, that, as if by 
miracle, has shade and forests, and then in the 
bosom of that oasis the towered chateau, the 
hill, the valley where winding rush the waters of 
the Durance, rolling its waves like a torrent. You 
will imagine, therefore, the emotion that pos- 
sessed me on seeing arise in each one of my foot- 
steps some cherished recollection. I had gone 
alone to better relish my reverie, happy to go 
astray and to find my way again by mystic paths, 
Here and there some jostled branch showered 
upon me drops of dew. There is a little road, at 
the same time flowery and wild, that runs along 
the base of the rocks Saint-Honorat. The spot, 
almost a desert, has Iknow not what ofsevere gran- 
deur that seizes upon the soul and vaguely recalls 
some landscape of Salvator Rosa. There can be 
seen even the ruin planted on the rock, and over- 
hanging the ravine. Inhaling the pure air, I 
felt that sentiment of liberty and self-possession 
that solitude awakens. My dog was beating the 
bushes, but never did I have less thought of 
hunting. Thus rambling where my fancy led me, 
at last it occurred to me that I had lost my way. 
For an hour I had been wandering among the 
rocks without meeting a living soul. I judged I 
was about two leagues from the chateau. I was 
beginning to feel hungry, and my situation was 
becoming unpleasant, when, by good fortune, I 
perceived two or three lean goats clinging to the 
sides of the ravine. The goatherd could not be 
far away ; I clambered the cliff side, grasping the 
branches of the wild arbute trees. As I reached 
the crest, I saw, ten steps from me, a girl almost in 
rags, and whose strange aspect me. 
Imagine a kind of rustic Velleda, with floating 
hair, her brows crowned with sweet broom. 
Leaning over the basin of a spring, she was 
gazing at her reflected image, and speaking to it 
no more nor less than like a shepherdess bucolic. 
She arose, all startled at the sight of me, and 
stood before me half-laughing, half-confused, 
looking at me with that almost provoking bold- 
ness so natural to the eyes of our girls of Pro- 


vence, Certain I was not a stranger to the repur | p 


tation of the Arlesiennes ; still I could not help 


men of leisure. The idea of duty teaches truth. | admiring that perfect type of beauty that was 
Discipline and the law of respect gave firmness to | heightened by a kind of savage grace. 


** Ah, you frightened me!” she said, at last. 
Quickly she threw off her crown of flowers and 


passed his examination, bravely earned his epau- | pound up her hair. 


“It was not I that you were waiting for, mak- 


The owner of a property that yielded him an | ing yourself so pretty,” I answered, laughing. 


**Oh! for certain, it was somebody else.” 

* Your sweetheart, no doubt ?” 

** Perhaps it was,” she replied with a smile that 
revealed two rows of pearls beneath her lips, red 
as pomegranates ; and at the word she began to 
run after one of her goats that I had scared 
away. I called her back to ask the road to 
Chazol. 

**Ah, well! You are far from there!” she said ; 
“ and if you do not know the way, you will not get 
there soon, unless I guide you as far as the Cross 
Saint-Honorat.” 

I offered her some money for her trouble ; she 
refused with simplicity, and having tied her goats, 
she pursued her path among the rocks, inviting 
me to follow. 

The peculiar grace of this young girl had such 
a wild perfume that I fell to studying it. It was 
the most curious contrast of boldness and of 
timidity. Her black eyes especially had an in- 
definable expression, a kind of velvety languor, 
mingled with sudden flashes, like lightning ina 
dark sky. Her gait and bearing were fraught 
with I know not what suppleness, at the same 
time voluptuous and catlike, of indescribable har- 
mony ; above all, a childlike prattle, and that tone 
of Southern familiarity that seemed to me the 
more charming because my goatherdess had not 
the accent of a rustic, and expressed herself in 
language almost choice. 

“You are not of this part of the country?” I 
asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “ But my father was 
a schoolmaster. That is why I speak French bet- 
ter than I do the patois.” 

On the way I shot a few thrushes and gave them 
to her. She was so much delighted that I began 
to hunt in earnest to increase her store of game. 
At every discharge of the gun she leaped with 
pleasure, and glowed with animation. She told 
me that her name was Viergie, and that she lived 
near Severol. So chatting, and shooting the 
small game, we reached the Cross Saint-Hon- 


| orat, whence I had only to walk straight forward 


through the woods to thechateau. Just as I was 
about to leave her, asuperb pheasant crossed the 
path ; I fired ; but I had seen too late, and missed. 


your monotonous existence in the Quite naturally I started in pursuit, when, sud- 


| denly, while pushing through the bramble bushes, 


I found myself face to face with a gamekeeper, 
who attempted to stop me. I hastily gave him 
my name, thinking I had to do with one of my 
own keepers, and I was moving on, when the man 
seized me roughly by the collar. Feeling myself 
handled by this clown, I lost my temper for the 
moment, and shaking him off, I sent bim spinning 
to the ground. Then I prepared to explain, and 
to tell him my name again, which I supposed he 
had misunderstood. But he had no sooner risen 
to his feet than he raised his gun and deliberately 
took aim at me, threatening to fire if I moved a 
step. You know the effect that such arguments 
produce on me. With a bound, I fell on my man 
and twisted the weapon from his grasp ; but as it 
left his hand, the charge exploded. Aimost sim- 
ultaneously I heard a cry. 

Alarmed, I turned on the instant ; the girl had 
disapp fleeing through the bushes. I was 
about to run after her, thinking her wounded, 
when suddenly a party on horseback appeared at 
the angle of the road, and a female voice said, 
addressing the gamekeeper : 

** What is the matter, Catien ?” 








Lifting my eyes, I remained wonder-struck 
before a young Amazon, straight as an arrow, on 
her sorrel steed, and who so strangely resemblea 
the goatherdess that had jus. taken flight, that 
vaguely my thought dwelt upon some wave of a 
fairy wand. The same age, the same features of 
antique purity, her complexion had that pallid 
clearness that can only be compared to the lily, 
A brown tress or so, escaping from the little Hun- 
garian hat that she wore, played upon her fore- 
head. Her neck poised with easy grace, her head 
raised and in a somewhat haughty attitude, she 
fixed upon me two large black eyes, of that in- 
tense blackness that had struck me in the girl 
with the ragged raiment; her eyebrows, slightly 
contracted, gave her charmingly the air of an 
angry princess. Near her was a boy from eight 
to ten years old, mounted on a black pony, and 
further on a person who seemed to be a groom, 

A little ashamed of being surprised in such an 
encounter by this young goddess of the woods, I 
extemporized a bow, which she returned, but 
almost imperceptibly. 

“What is the matter, Catien?” she repeated, 
The gamekeeper, finding himself reinforced, 
resumed his arrogance, 

* Mademoiselle, it is this individual who has 
been poaching on your grounds, and who 
assau ted me when I wished to preven: him.” 

“ That is false,” I said. ‘I defended myself.” 

**At the risk of killing me, sir,” replied the 
young lady, “for here are some of the shot that 
touched me.” 

Saying this, she shook the skirts of her riding- 
habit, and a few shot fell upon the ground. 

“Good Heaven!” I cried in alarm; “are you 
wounded, mademoiselle ?” 

“No,” she said, “‘ thank Heaven! But I confess 
that that was not your fault.” 

I excused myself, still moved by the peril she 
had escaped. From my language and the expla- 
nation I gave her, she understood that I was not, 
at least, an ordinary poacher, and that I had some 
usage of society. The expression of her counten- 
ance softened. 

“T am quite ready, mademoiselle,” I added in 
conclusion, ‘‘to pay the penalty of my trespass, 
for I was not aware that I was here upon your 

y.” 
‘Nor I either, sir, I assure you,” she answered 
with a smile, ‘* And indeed I should not know how 
to pronounce sentence.” 

“Mademoiselle, it is the fine and the provisional 
confiscation of the gun,” said the keeper, who 
knew his text and did not lose sight of the profit 
that might accrue to him from the ¢cident. 

“That is severe, Catien,” said the young girl, 

at me. 

** Let that not matter, mademoiselle,” I replied, 
“I am too much ashamed, to appeal to you from 
that judgment.” Then, addressing the man: 
“Come to the Chateau de Chazol, friend—you 
shall be paid the fine. As to the gun, I leave it 
in exchange for yours, that has fired its oe 
shot.” *’ 

At this, I raised my hat, renewing a last excuse; 
but the young girl interrupted me, and said, with 
a little hesitation : 

** You inhabit the Chateau de Chazol, sir?” 

** Yes, mademoiselle.” 

** Ah!” said she, fixing upon me a glance that I 
cannot define, as if she expected that I would add 
something to this simple answer. 

Astonished to see her evident emotion, but 
thinking that 1 must be mistaken, I stood aside 
to let her pass; but she paused again, and, this 
time blushing scarlet, “Pardon me,” she said ; 
“one word more. As you reside at Chazol, do 
you know if—the Count—Jean de Chazol is ex- 
pected to arrive shortly at the chateau ?” 

“*He has arrived, mademoiselle,” I answered, 
more and more puzzled. 

Involuntarily she turned her eyes toward me, 
but with an expression of astonishment and con- 
fusion, in which I guessed the suspicion that 
crossed her mind, and she seemed entirely dis- 
concerted. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said I, “if I dare 
to announce myself to you through the mere pri- 
vilege of neighborhood. I venture to hope that I 
shall soon have the honor of a formal introduc- 
tion.” 

Saying these words, that attested my respect- 
ful discretion, I made one step to retire, when, 
to my great surprise, the young girl held out her 
hand to me, and with a charming abandon, said: 
**Good day to you, my cousin.” 

It was now my turn to remain silent, and so I 
remained, supposing a misunderstanding. How- 
ever, growing bolder, I awkwardly took the little 
hand extended to me. 

“Your cousin ?” I stammered, searching in my 
memory some forgotten link of relationship. 

**As much as the son of my mother’s brother 
can be such,” she answered, laughing at my hesi- 
tation. 

You know, Rene, the story of my life and the 
sad drama that marked our family discords, 
At this unexpected meeting, you can imagine my 
consternation and the painfal remembrance that 

me. Atill, I made an effort, not wishing 
to be rude toward this young girl, and I succeeded 
in vailing my emotion beneath a smile. 

“What?” Icried. ‘‘ You are——” 

Fortunately she mistook the sentiment that 
agitated me. 

“Genevieve de Senozan,” she replied, laughing, 
** who, compelled to give her name to explain her 
boldness, cannot, however, reproach you for not 
having recognized her, as she has been guiity of 
very nearly the same wrong toward you.” 

“But am I not excusable, mademoiselle?” I 
said. ‘“‘ For ten years you have been living in the 
West Indies, and I was ignorant of your return.” 

At the coldness of my tone, so ill-responding to 
her warmth and frankness, she seemed abashed, 
mortified and wonder-stricken. I wished to repair 
my involuntary rudeness, 

“You need not justify yourself,” said she, 
quickly, and a cloud of sadness passed over her 
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brow. “I was wrong,I see it now, to think that 
we could be friends.” 

“* Mademoiselle——” 

“Say nothing,” she continued, turning away 
her face to hide its blush of shame, ‘Spare me, 
and pardon me for having been mistaken.” 

She bowed coldly to me and rode away. What 
say you, commandant. Is that an adventure? 





1m, 

I must confess, my friend, despite the natural 
or acquired stoicism with which I am provided, I 
was so litle prepared for this idea of the return 
of the Marquis de Senozan to Provence, that I re- 
turned to the chateau singularly troubled by this 
meeting with my cousin. She was still ignorant, 
as I had been for a long time, of the reasons of 
enmity that separated our families, and I should 
have thought myself ridiculous to have created a 
vendetta of a cruel souvenir ; but, in spite of my- 
self, those instinctive hatreds that I had deemed 
subdued revived suddenly with so much force that 
I almost reproached myself for having touched 
the hand of that innocent child. Still, at the same 
time, I felt humiliated at having been so nearly 
rude, 

I was in this mood of conflicting sentiment when, 
the next morning, my notary, Langlade, was an- 
nounced. The thought occurred to me to inter- 
rogate him, and as indifferently as I could, I 
asked him if the Marquis de Senozan inhabited his 
Chateau de la Morniere. 

‘Your uncle!” he cried, astonished, ‘‘Do you 
not know that for a year past he has inhabited 
Heaven—if, indeed, in the West Indies, where he 
died, he learned the road there?” 

‘“* My aunt isa widow? Are you quite sure?” 

* As sure as a notary can be who has charge of 
an inheritance, Moreover, I have'the honor of 
being the friend of the marchioness, your aunt, as 
I was also the friend of your father.” 

He then informed me that two months ago my 
aunt had returned to France with her daughter ; 
that, being an invalid, she proposed to spend the 
winter in Provence, and that it was through him 
that my expected arrival had been made known at 
La Morniere, 

I did not care about angling for further infor- 
mation, The reserve affected by Langlade gave 
me to understand that he did not wish to be 
mixed up in dissensions that might compromise 
his neutrality. Besides, my uncle’s death put an 
end to my bitterness, as it could not very well be 
maintained against two isolated women. I could 
thenceforward, if circumstances or chance should 
bring me to meet Madame de Senozan, place my- 
self upon the footing that our relationship and 
propriety suggested. As a widow, she was simply 
my father’s sister, a title that imposed on me at 
least respect for her misfortune. 

I must confess, Rene, that, no sooner was I re- 
lieved from my perplexities than I began to re- 
gret the coldness I had assumed toward my 
cousin, The singular resemblance between the 
noble heiress and that girl that tended goats, and 
all that I knew of that family, dimly traced in the 
memories of my boyhood, like the personages of 
some dismal drama—all this excited my imagina- 
tion. In short, I grew to longing for another in- 
terview with Mademoiselle de Senozan, if only for 
the purpose of effacing the bad impression of me 
that I had left with her. 

A few days later, 1 was returning on foot from 
an excursion. As was my custom, I had rambled 
considerably from the road, feeling sure of finding 
it again by taking the course of the river as my 
guide. However, whether from having taken 
false bearings, or because new paths had been 
traced on the mountain, I arrived at Severol when 
I thought myself much nearer to Meurnque. I 
had therefore a league to go before reaching the 
bridge. I followed the windings of the Durance, 
when suddenly I saw on the opposite bank of the 
river an old chateau that was quite unknown to 
me. I had too often traveled on that route not to 
be certain of my recollections. I soon perceived 
that the felling of the forest trees had recently 
opened this manor to view, that had formerly 
been masked by a thick curtain of poplars. A 
broad lawn descending to the water’s edge was 
bordered with flowers, and along the shady 
avenues stood statues that gave to the park a 
picturesque and stately aspect. I sought in vain 
to remember the residences of the neighborhood, 
that I had known so well in my boyhood ; when, at 
the door of an old and ruined house, half concealed 
by the bushew, I perceived a woman who was look- 
ing at me as I came. I approached ard asked her 
the name of the chateau. 

To my great astonishment she made a gesture 
of affright, and, throwing upon me an irritated 
glance : 

“It is the Castle of Misery!” she said, with an 
abrupt tone, 

Such an answer was so unexpected, and the 
virago had uttered it in so fierce an accent, that I 
started almost a step backward. She was a large 
woman of about forty years, thin and pale; her 
sunburnt face retained the traces of extraordinary 
beauty, that contrasted with the rags that covered 
her and that draped her almost with elegance, 
What was most surprising in her was a gloomy 
flame that burned in her eyes and vaguely re- 
minded me of the Gitanas of Spain. While I 
looked at her, she remained erect, motionless, 
gazing at me fixedly, and as if conscious of the 
impression she must make upon me. Moved by 
vuriosity, I repeated my question, to which she 
seemed unwilling to reply, when a girl appeared 
at the threshold of the ruin. 

I recognized Viergie. 

“That is the Chateau de la Morniere, sir,” she 
said. 

“Hold your tongue, you lazy fool!” cried the 
woman, “ and go in,” 

Assisting the reprimand with a gesture, she 
pushed her back into the house, and left me upon 
the roadside. 

Much puzzled at the singular name the beldame 
had given te the structure where dwelt my pretty 


cousin, I paused to contemplate at leisure the 
spot, when, through the trees of the park, I saw 
advancing a child, accompanied by a woman. 
Despite the distance, I recognized the lad that 
was riding with my fair cousin when we met—her 
little brother, in fact, and with his governess, 
They came to the water’s edge, and sat facing me, 
with fishing-rods in their hands, I drew my hat 
over my eyes, that I might not be recognized by 
the boy ; then, supposing that probably his sister 
might soon join them, I walked on, not wishing 
to be detected in the gratification of a curiosity 
that might have looked like espionage. I had not 
walked two hundred steps when suddenly a pierc- 
ing cry reached me, followed ky these despairing 
appeals : 

“Help! Help! Help!” 

I turned, and saw the governess alone upon the 
bank, wringing her hands, and beneath her the 
child struggling in the current that was dragging 
him away. Almost at the same instant I beheld 
a form cross the road, leap into the river and 
swim, while the beldame of the ruin ran along the 
bank, crying : 

“The boats! the boats!” 

But too much time would have been lost in un- 
mooring a boat, At headlong pace I sped to the 
rescue, Reaching the bank, I saw Viergie buf- 
feting the current. She had seized the child, and 
was swimming with him to the shore, when sud- 
denly the poor little fellow, wild with fright, 
clasped his arms around her neck, and clung to 
her with so much strength that she felt herself 
powerless to save him or herself. 

** Help |” she cried. 

I had already thrown off my coat. With a 
bound I was in the water, and a few vigorous 
strokes brought me to them at the moment when 
they were sinking. After a minute of desperate 
efforts, in which I needed all my presence of mind 
to avoid perishing with them, we reached the 
shore where the lawn sweeps into the water. 


The colors in the decorations are red, blue, yellow, 
white, and gold, arranged in such variety and combina- 
| tion of style, as to produce a most brilliant effect. 
The gilding is very profuse, and the ceilings are deep 
blue, set with diamonds of stars. 

Five hundred jets of gas illumine the house, and 
complete the splendor of the interior. 

The pulpit, and a broad platform extending to the 
recess of the ark, are at the end opposite the main 
entrance. There is no special feature about the pulpit, 
but the wall back of it is magnificently arranged in a 
series of columns and arches surmounted by pinnacles, 
underneath which are the doors of the ark, made of 
black walnut, beautifully carved. At the front end of 
the building is the choir gallery, on either side of 
which for a distance of about fifty feet are the triforium, 
or small galleries, above the main ones. Opposite the 
choir, over the recess of the ark, is an echo gallery. 
Several arches resting on solid piers span the centre of 
the building. The floor is laid with tiles tastefully set. 

The cost of the edifice was upward of $800,000. 

At fifteen minutes past four the centre door was 
opened, and the President and Trustees of the congre- 
gation moved from the pulpit platform to receive the 
lease of the Temple from the Building Committee. A 
voluntary on the organ and a prelude from the or- 
chestra were performed during this brief ceremony, 
and also while the rabbis, bearing the scrolls, and the 
trustees, walked in sulemn order to the pulpit. 

The choir, composed of about thirty singers, sup- 
poried by forty performers, under the leadérship of 
Weber, sang ‘‘How goodly are thy Tents, O Jacob!” 
and the cantor responded, singing from the pulpit, in a 
clear musical voice. 

A short consecration prayer was then offered in 
German, by the Rabbi of the Temple, the Rev. Dr. 8, 
Adler, 

Immediately after, the same procession which first 
entered, bearing the scrclls of the law, walked slowly 
and solemnly down one aisle, the choir s:nging and the 
cantor responding, and marched back by another aisle 
to the ark, 

In the echo gallery was a smaller choir and orchestra, 
which sang alternately with the main choir. This part 
of the ceremony was extremely imposing, the singing 
being of the highest order. 

At the recess the ark was opened, in which the 





The child had fainted. It was with difficulty that 
I loosened the clasp of his arms from Viergie’s 
neck. Placing him on the grass, and bending | 
over him, I pressed my mouth to his lips to inflate | 
his lungs with air. In a few moments I felt his | 
heart beat; he breathed. 

Meanwhile the alarm had been given at the 
chatear, and the household came hurrying to the 
river, at the same time that the boats approached. 
I used my authority to keep back the crowd that ; 
pressed upon us, and seemed to look with as- | 
tonishment at the girl in rags whom I had saved 
from the peril that she had so bravely en- 
countered, 

“Tt is La Viergie! it is La Viergie!” they cried. 

Suddenly the throng pressed back and opened | 
& passage ; my cousin Genevieve arrived panting, | 
closely followed by Madame Senozan. 

“There is nothing to fear,” I said to her, point- 
ing to her brother, who, still convulsed with fright, 
threw himself weeping into his mother’s arms. 

“You saved him,” said Genevieve, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

**No, it was this young girl,” I answered, de- 
signating the goatherdess, who, dripping with 
water, her long hair clinging to her shoulders, 
was seeking to hide herself in the crowd. 

Genevieve, when I had spoken, listening only to 
the promptings of her heart, went to Viergie, took 
her by the hand, and, with words of earnest 
gratitude, led her to her mother. The mar- 
chioness had also already extended her hand,when 
suddenly she recoiled as if stricken with horror. 

“Do not touch that girl!” she cried, with an 
accent of so much repugnance, mingled with 
anger, that the crowd instinctively shrank back. 

There was silence for a moment. Viergie stood 
alone, blushing, in the centre of the group. 

A voice was heard. 

“It was fortunate for you that that girl was ' 
there, my lady marchioness, for but for her 
you would at this hour have been mourning your 
dead son.” 

The marchioness turned as if bitten by a viper 

“La Mariasse here, on my domain!” she cried, 
with a burst of indignation, when recognizing the 
woman who had spoken, 

“Yes, La Mariasse,” replied the woman, with | 
incredible haughtiness, “ who has not forgotten | 
you either, as you see.” 

**Go,” said the marchioness, with a voice that | 
quivered. ‘You will be paid for the service that 
your daughter has done.” 

‘You may keep your money,” said La Maraisse, | 
with an arrogant sneer. “I shall make you pay 
all some day. ‘Come along, you fool!” she | 
added, addressing her daughter. 
teach you another time to save a Senozan!” 

And she dragged Viergie to the skiff in which 
she had crossed the river. 





Dedication of the New Hebrew Temple, 
Emanu-El, on the Corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, New York City, Sep. | 
tember IIth. 


Tue new temple of the Hebrew Congrega- | 
tion “Emanu-El, "was consecrated to divine worship 
on Friday afternoon, September 11th. 

The buikling is situated on the northeast corner of 
Forty-third street and Fifth avenue, and is one of the 
handsomest edifices dedicated to religious services in | 
the city. 

It took exactly twenty-three months, since the laying 
of the corner-stone in Octobe: 1866, to finish it; and | 
it now is not only an ornament to the city, but does 
honor to the liberality of the congregation and their 
high sense of art. The house contains eighteen hun. 
dred seats on the main floor and five hundred in the 
gallery, has two school-1ooms, a room for the meeting | 
of the trustees, a dressing-room for the rabbi, and a 
meeting-room for the congregation. 

The architecture of the structure is denominated | 
Moorish, with a tendency toward the Gothic, present- 
ing, in proportion and styles of cutiing, a tastetul and 
gorgeous appearance. The walls and ornamental work 
_are entirely of stone—the light freestone, prinpipally 
from the Newark quarries. The bujiding and area will 





be surrounded by a stone fence. 





“This wil] | 


rabbis deposited the five scrolls, or the books of the 
law, and then closed it. Over the scrolls were white, 
red, and blue covers of velvet, with gilded Hebrew in- 
scriptions on them. 

Next in order was the consecration prayer in Eng- 
lish, by the Rev. M. H. Meyers. After a hymn, the con- 
secration sermon in German was preached by Dr. 
Adler, occupying seventy minutes. He closed at six 
precisely, when the Sabbath of the Jews commenced, 
and the Sabbath evening service was performed. 

Prayers and beaedictions followed, and at half-past 
six the consecration sermon in English was preached 
by the Rev. Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, editor of the 
Zeraelite, and distinguished as the leader of the pro- 
gressive Jews. After an “ Adoration,’’ Mourners’ 
*‘ Kaddish,”’ or prayer for the dead, and a hymn, the 
exercises closed. 





The English Cricketers in America—The All- 
England Eleven. 


Tue All-England Club of Cricketers arrived 
at New York city by the steamship City of Baltimore, 





| Sunday afternoon, September 13th. As soon as the 


baggage had been passed by the Custom House officers, 
the cricketers were escorted to the Everett House, 
where quarters had been engaged for them during 
their stay in this city. 

As our cricketing readers are anxious to learn of the 
peculiarities of the English Eleven, we give a few par- 
ticulars of each player. Edgar isa Kentish man, forty 
years of age. He is left-handed, and is one of the vete- 
rans of the English cricket world. His bowling is fast 
and ripping, round-armed, and with a twist from the 


| leg to the off, being, perhaps the most difficult to play 
' ofall. He is one of the few there are who, when about 


to bowl, walk up to the crease, and he is wonderfully 
straight. His batiing is very good, hitting freely and 
well, combined at times with great steadiness. One of 
the United South of England Eleven and Kent Eleven. 

Henry Jupp is from Surrey, twenty-seven years old, 
and a splendid cricketer. His batting is perteet, having 
very strong defense; a fine back-player, very sarong on 
the leg stump, plenty of hit, and full share of that 
necessary requirement, confidence. He is most valua- 
ble in the outfield, one of the best long legs and long 
stops out; beinga very sure catch, a good thrower, and 
will, in consequence of his activity, save many runs 
during an innings. He also bowls well. He is very 
loth to leave Tom Humphrey when in together, always 


| going in first with him, and they have made some ex- 


traordinary scores before they could be parted. He is 
one of the United South of England Eleven, and also of 
the Surrey Eleven. 


Thomas Humphrey, the other of the “Surrey 


| Twins,” is twenty-nine years old, and is the shortest 


man of the Eleven. For a “little ‘un,”’ Master Tom is 
a wonder; a plucky and determined player; as a bat, he 


| has a commanding style, with a masterly defense, com- 


bined with a powerful hit—with patience and perse- 
verance; and against the best bowling that can be 
given, he will exhibit a surprising display of cricket. 
His drives, cuts, and leg hits are remarkably well- 
timed. A very good change bowler, and a first-class 
fielder. A member of the United South of England 
Eleven, and the pet of the Surrey Sounty Eleven. 

George Jarrant is thirty years of age, and ranks the 
highest in the bowling department of any of the party. 
In fact, he isa terrific, fast, round-arm bowler, being 
the fastest known in England, and remarkably straight 
for the pace. Bats in a fine, free style, hitting tremen- 
dously all round, and makes runs at a great pace;a 
very good field. One of the Cambridge County Eleven, 
and also of All-England Eleven. 

John Smith is twenty-five years old, and rather short. 
He isa magnificent bat; has a strong defense, and hits 
brilliantly all round, being a very fast run-getter; is the 
finest field out at long-leg. In a match played May 21, 
1866, between All-England and United All-England 
Elevens, he scored 63 out of 91, in one hour and ten 
minutes. In striking contrast to this,in All-England 
vs. Twenty-two, of Holbeach, was his time in making 
his score of 34,in which he was at the wickets five 
hours at least. One of the A!l-England and Cambridge 
County Eleven. 

James Lillywhite is twenty-six years of age, and a 
cricketer by inheritarce. He is left-handed, and a very 
fine round-arm bowler, medium pace. His mode of 
delivery is similar to that of his uncle, having an extra- 
ordinary easiness of delivery, with almost every ball 


| dead on the wicket, and can bow! with ease the whole 


of the day, it required. There can be no doubt that as 
a bowler he is at ‘the top of the tree;” a “rattling” 
hitter—promis-s to make another “Griffith” in that 
department. Member qi the United South Eleven and 
Sussex County Eleven. 

~ 





Griffith is -five years old, and one of the 
boop ebhotite that over Ieevelad botwece wickets. You 
cahnot misplace him. He is a left-handed bowler, and 
when he can “land it” on the spot, it requires great 
care and attention to prevent the ball from making sad 
havoc; has a good pace. He also “trundles ”’ the slows 
well; and is a splendid short-slip, or, in fact, anywhere 
in the field. He is also a brilliant left-handed bat, one 
of the hardest hitters im existence; hard-working 
player; will go anywhere in the field. He is one of the 
Tuited South of England Eleven, and one of the Surrey 
Eleven. 

Alfred Shaw is twenty-six years old, and a fine cricketer, 
An excellent medium-paced, round-arm bowler, very 
straight, a fine bat, being a hard and effective hitter, 
combined with a good defense; very good in the field; 
member of the All-England Eleven and Nottingham 
Eleven. 

Joseph Rowbotham is th ‘v-seven years old; is con- 
sidered the equal of the best ..-hind the wicket keeper. 
He is a very good bat, having a strong defense ands 
plenty of “hit; a first-class wicket keeper, and not to 
be excelled as a long stop; belongs to the All-England 
Eleven, and forms one of the Yorkshire Eleven. 

Geo. Freeman is twenty-four years old; promises to be 
the crack bowler of the day. Already he is a remarkably 
fine round-arm bowler, with great “ work,” and very 
straight. As a batsman, too, be has a strong defense, 
and a neat and correct style. Playing with All-England 
vs. * Twenty-two,” of Swansea, in 1866, he bowled 

ight sive iden overs. But his greatest 
bowling feat was against Twenty-two, of Redcar, July 
19, 1856, bowling seven wickets in nine successive balls, 
and getting fifteen wickets for nineteen runs. Is a 
member of the All-England Eleven, and of the York. 
shire County Eleven. 

Henry R. Charlwood is the colt of the party, being 
but twenty-one years of age. He has a very good de- 
fense; he is also a fine hitter, cuts brilliantly, and 
drives well to the off; is an excellent field at lonz-leg 
and cover-point; is a member of the United South Exng- 
land Eleven, and also one of the Sussex Eleven. 

Edward Pooley is twenty-five years of age, and is the 
wicket keeper of the Eleven. He is a first-class cricketer 
all over; a magnificent wicket-keeper, being remark- 
ably quick at that point. A very quick run-getier, hit- 
ting brilliapuy all around, Good anywhere in the field, 
and an excellent change-bowler. Belongs to the 
Unitea South England Eleven and to the Surrey Eleven. 

The first of the two matches to be played between the 
Eleven of All-England and Twenty-two of All-United 
Sta es was opened on the m of Sept. 16th, on the 
grounds of the St. George Cricket Club, at Hudson 
City, N. J. There were several thousand poreene pres- 
ent, and the liveliest interest was manifested in the 
result of the game. The play closed at half past five 
o’clock in the afternoon, with but seven wickets down, 
and a total number of runs 127, 13 of which being ex- 
tras. Many persons appeared surprised at this result 
after so much time had been consumed in the game, 
but the English cricketers played ee ee 
caring nothing for showy hits, and al ng many 
chances to pass which would ordinarily have been no- 
ticed, rather than risk one good long hit, The game 
was resumed on the day following, as the All-Englands 
had three wickets to fall, when darkness put an end to 
the playing on the match-day. 











Grace Church, Corner of Hicks Street and 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Grace Cxuron, Brooklyn Heights, is an or- 
ganization which was preceded by that known as Em- 
manuel Church, Sidney place, incorporated in 1841, 
The corner-stone was laid on the 29th of Juve, 1847, 
The church consists of nave and aisles; chancel raised 
four steps above the nave, and from the 
sacrarium by a rise oi another step, and a light metal 
railing, gilt; a sacristy on the north side of the chancel, 
with an entrance through a turret, in which is the bell. 
The chancel screens, altar, sedilia, and other furni- 
ture, are of black walnut, while the constructive 
features of the roof, and the columns, are pine, 
painted. The front is of stone, of large size and 
elaborate design, and stands at the southwest doorway. 
The church was opened for divine service on Christmas 
Day, 1848, and on the 26th of June, 1849, was con- 
secrated by the ht Rev. W. R. Wittingham, D. D., 
Bishop of Maryland. The Rev. Eugeve N. Hoffman, 
D. D., is the pastor, and was elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the Rev. J. B. Flagg, 
D. D., in October, 1863. 

A large and commodious Sunday school building, 
with apartments for a parochial school and almonry 
on the first floor, has been added at the west end of the 
church, the corner-stone of which was laid by Bish 
Potter, March 2ist, 1865; and the chancel of the churc 
has been improved by polychrome decorations, and an 
eagle lecturn of brass. 








Death of a Revolutionary Soldier’s Widow. 


Tue following interesting particulars of a 
remarkable woman were turnished by a correspondent 
writing under a recent date: 


“On my last visit to my county settee at Valley 
children, after 


Forge, Pa., the first words from 
the welcome, were: ‘Oh, papa, old a~ 
invited the 
and two years and ten 


mother Posey is dead, and we are 
funeral. She was one hundred 
months old, and might have lived many years longer if 
she hai not received a stroke of palsy which carried 
her off suddenly. None of us expe she would die 
for many years yet, she 80 well.’ 
“Here followed a long account of the manner in 
which the good old lady bad, within a few weeks, en- 
tertained the family by the recital! of some of her remem- 
brances of Washington and his army while encamped 
upon those memorable grounds during the severe win- 
ter of 1777-8. She to!d how herself and mother knit 
stockings tor the poor soldiers; and how, the army be- 
ing in need ot horses, her father let them have all his; 
and she remembered the exact amount her father re- 
ceived for each, and the kind of money the quarter- 
master paid him with. Her father was intimate with 


Washington, and tly spent the evening at the 
General’s quarters. 

“Up to within a short time, she f. ently visited 
the same old q which are in pe t order, and 


now occupied as a d . She would tell how hard 
her mother worked all one oy in gocusetas bread and 
botter, while she distributed it to the tired and hungry 
soldiers as they her father’s bouse on their way 
to the battle of the Brandywine, a short distance from 
there. Her husband, Micagia Posey, who was much 
older than herself, was a Revolutionary soldier, tought 
under Colonel Bull, was wounded end taken prisoner, 
and after enduring many har iships, was exchanyed. 
After the war they were married, and lived happily to- 
gether until his death, which occurred forty-one years 
ago, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

“While attending the funeral services of our aged 
friend, we were forcibly struck by the character and 
appearance of the mourners. The chief of these were 
those of her children who were li , except one 
daughter, aged hty, too old and fee’ to attend; 
next came whi ed grandchildren, followed by 
ereat-grandchildren, wr of them quite gray; aiter 
these a large number o dchildren, 
grown to man and ood, with several of their 
children, these last representing the sixth generation 
at the funeral. : , 

“Mrs. Rachel Posey had ten children, eighty-one 
grandchildren, one hundred and nineteen - 


children, thirty-three 
five great-great-great-grandchildren.” 
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VE SWEEPING THE U. 8. STEAMER WATEREE ON SHORE, AT ARICA, PERU, AND DESTROYING THE VESSELS IN 
THE HARBOR.—SEE PAGE 37, 


THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA, AUG, 13cH—THE TIDAL WA 

















E. Pooley. 


G, Fréeman. 


H. Chariewood. 


G Griffiths, 


CRICKET IN AMEBICA—THE ALI-ENGLAND ELEVEN AND UMPIRE, NOW ON A PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. B. BRADY.—-SEE PAGE 
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MARGARET’S “NO.” 


Ox! no, I could not wed you—no! 
But hope you won’t forget 
I love you as a sister should— 
Oh! please, Will, don’t go yet. 
Yes, love you as a sister should; 
But marry you? Oh, no! 
I'm grieved that you should think of it— 
Come back—don’t leave me so. 


There, now, sit down and talk to me, 
Instead of frowning so; 

One cannot love just when they would, 
1d like to have you know. 


I don’t believe you love me much— 
I do not, on my life ; 

But if I really thought you did— 
Well—yes—I’d be your wife, 








UNITED IN DEATH. 


Relics seen in Lat. 69 degs. 9 mins. N., Long. 99 degs. 
24 mins. W. 


“Not brought away, 30th May, 1859, * * * *a 
smell worsted-work slipper (lined with calf-skin, and 
bound with red ribbon).”—Caprain M‘Cuitocn’s Dis- 
patches on the Franklin Search, 

** Many, Mary! Frank is coming down to spend 
three weeks here—it will be so jolly! and he’s 
going to bring his brother, too, You must make 
us some sailors out of dolls for our yacht; 
mother will give us the blue cloth, and Emma 
said I might have some of the pieces out of the 
rag bag for their trowsers. You'll make them, 
won’t you, Mary? Frank won’t mind; he’ll be 
here three weeks, so you'll see enough of him.” 

Mary promised to turn tailor, and kept her 
promise ; and when Frank and his brother Charles 
arrived, they found the yacht ready, and the men 
at their posts in their best trim. 

‘Here, Charlie, you go with Alf to the pond; 
T'll come another time.” 

The boys went, and Mary was alone with Frank. 

“There’s something the matter, Frank; I can 
see it in your face.” 

Yes, Mary darling, there is; I’m going a long 
voyage. You know, Mary, I was to have gone to 
Calcutta, but when your father said what he did 
—you remember ?—I made up my mind to get on 
faster. I'm going with Franklin—three years 
perhaps—but it wiil be the making of all of us 
who come back, so you mustn’t mind, Mary, my 
pet; the time will soon go by, and I shall be able 
when I come back to tind a nest for my birdie.” 

Mle spoke hurriedly, as though to prevent her 
speaking. 

She sobbed out : 

“Three years, Frank? Not see you for three 
years! It’s very cruel—it’s very hard.” 

“No, no, Mary darling, not ‘cruel’ not ‘ hard.’ 
It’s sure to make my fortune, and I might work 
in the ordinary way ten years before I satistied 
your father.” 

But surely, Frank, you could do something on 
shore, if not at sea, to prevent this terrible sepa- 
ration. Can’t you be a clerk, or something? 
You draw nicely—much better than old Mr, 
Limner at Miss Craig’s. Can’t you give lessons, 
or do anything? I’m sure you could, so clever as 
you are, do something.” 

“My dear Mary, you don’t understand these 
things, When a man hasonce chosen his profession, 
or trade, he had better stick to it ; he’ll have so 
much to learn at his new calling ; so many com- 
petitors, that it’s a hundred to one if he succeeds, 
I chose to go to sea like a fool—I’ve learnt my 
business like a man—and, please heaven, I’ll keep 
to it, like a wise man. There now, Mary, only 
three years, and it’s all done—money and fame in 
three years! Cheer up! don’t make it worse for 
me, for I feel it not a little.” 

She saw he did feel it, by the gathering mois- 
ture of his eye. 

** After all, it’s for the best, Mary dear.” 

So said Mary's father ; so said her mother ; and 
she ?—she was silent, 

The three weeks soon passed—too soon. Poor 
Mary tried hard to be ch but now and 
then would look at the fine, bronzed, handsome 
face of her lover, and feel it hard that he must 
go away for so long— 

“‘Aod dearer still be » and dearer, 
E’en as the parting grew nearer.” 

The last day came, and her mother contrived to 
leave them alone more than was cus- 
tomary; “his last day,” she said, and called to 
mind her own some twenty years ago. 
Mary bore her burden bravely. Nota tear was 
= except by Frank—he was quieter than 
us' 


** You won’t sail on a Friday, Frank? I think it 
such a bad day; so many ships are lost that sail 
on Fridays.” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure ; but I don’t really think 
it makes much difference Friday or any other 
day.” 

“But it’s unlucky, and I dreamt this morning 
of a wedding, and all the people were in white. 
It’s dreadfully unlucky, that it is.” 

“Why, what a little goose it is! why is that un- 
lucky?” 

“I don’t know, but they say it is.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Old Mrs. White; and’ ber husband was a 
sailor——” and here Mary looked as if she would 
like to say something more. 

“Well! say on, Mary.” 

“Tve got something for you—it will keep you 
from being drowned.” And her little hand was 
inserted in her pocket, and brought out as its 
captive a small bag of bine silk, with cord 
cnough to go round the neck, attached. 

“ What is it, dearest ?” 

“IT can’t tell you, but she said, indeed, it would 
prevent you from being drowned. Do wear it. 
Skee ee nett mat be dick ia ber 
arms, as I should you in mine, 
must die first, Do wear it.” a oe 





And poor Mary clung to him, and gazed up at 
his face, with such a passionate look of pleading 
and love in her tearful eye, that he could not re- 
fuse her such a trifle, 

He kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I’ll wear it ; 
but you can tell me what itis, ay? What is it?” 
And he looked into her face, ‘‘ Come, tell me.” 

“Tt was old Mrs, White gave it to me; she’s 
been attending Kate Fielding, who was married 
this time last year; she said she was sure it was 
& good thing, and made me promise to give it to 
fons 80 I made the bag, and here itis. Do wear 


“Certainly I will, as ’'d wear anything you’d 
like me to; but still I should like to know what 
this charm is.” 

“Old Mrs, White said the doctor langhed at 
her, when she told him about her husband having 
one.” 

“Old Mrs, White !—the doctor ! Why, what does 
itmean? Oh, I see! How stupid Iam! Mrs. 
Fielding has a baby, hasn’t she? Ah, yes! I 
understand. I'll wear it.” 

“Thanks, dear Frank. She says she’s sure her 
husband would have been drowned if it hadn’t 
been for that.” 

Just then her father’s voice was hearJ in the 
hall. 
“Now, Frank, my boy, the chaise is here ; come 
along.” 

She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him passionately, the tears streaming from her 
eyes. 

‘Oh, Frank, Frank, how shall I bear it !” 

His voice was husky as he strained her to his heart, 
and kissed her. ‘“ Bravely, like my own little 
woman should. Don’t, darling,” he continued, as 
the tears came iu his eyes—‘‘ don’t unman me.” 
He gently disengaged her arms from his neck. 
*Good-by, Mary, my love ; God bless you,darling.” 
He came out of the room, she still clinging to 
him, and shook hands with them all, and went 
down-siairs, 

* Don’t look back—don’t look back,” and one 
after another the shoes of the children are thrown 
after him for luck. 

“Look out, Frank,” said his brother Charlie 
from the top of the stairs, “here's Mary’s 
coming !” and he seized the slipper from her foot 
and flung it, 

Frank heard him, and turned. 

“There, Mary, he’s caught the slipper, and 
kissed it, and taken it with him.” 

“Oh! Charlie! Charlie! You've killed me! He 
looked back, and you made him. Oh, my God! 
my God! he’s gone—quite gone, now! I shall 
never see him again !—never !—never !” and Mary 
sank into their arms, fainting. 

ae . = * * * 

Time passed ; three years went by, and Mary 
was paler. The winter of 48 had come. Mary 
had grown to hate snow--had grown irritable— 
unsociable ; slapped the children, scolded the 
servants, read many tracts on the vanity of life, and 
talked of joining a religious order, to her father’s 
great indignation. One of her sisters had been 
married ; Mary had said spiteful things about 
her; Mary was not a family favorite; Mary was 
unhappy; the more she read, the worse she 
became. 

Just then a wealthy suitor of the old school 
tried to arrange a match with her, through her 
father, who was willing enough, but she snubbed 
him most unmercifally. She knew Frank would 
never come home to claim her, and yet she would 
be constant. 

1849 came ; Mary was worse. “Try a London 
doctor,” said a friend of the family. She came to 
London, saw the doctor, a queer, abrupt, though 
whole-souled man. When she went in, he looked 
at her a long while without speaking. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you ?” 

“* She’s no appetite, and-——”’ began her mother. 

* Let her speak. Let her speak herself. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

** T don’t know, sir,” and the tears stood in her 


eyes. 

* No, I don’t suppose you do, Ido, though. I 
like your face and head. Ring that bell, will you?’’ 

* John, tell your mistress I want to see her.” 

In a few moments the doctor’s wife entered the 
room. 

“This young lady is coming to tea with you 
this evening ; send the brougham to fetch her, 
will you ?” 

“ Iwill. What time, dear ?” 

“Settle that yourselvés, only let me know, 
You'll spare her, 1’m sure, madame ; and this day 
week call here again with her. She'll be better 
then. Good-morning.” 

“No fee, too,” said Mrs, Marshall, as they 
walked homeward. 

Mary went to tea, and found the physician’s 
wife all that she had looked for, and longed for—a 
friend and comforter. She was rather inclined to 
be stout, but without the slightest trace of vul- 
garity ; her maaner and voice were gentle in the 
extreme ; and from her dark eyes there shone a 
light that made Mary feel, “ Uh, if she had been 
my mother, I could tell her all ;” and in a little 
while the poor child felt those arms round her, 
and her tears wiped away as she told her piteous 
tale of poor Frank. 

She felt almost happy again, for the first time 
for nearly four years, as this loving, tender wo- 
man soothed her. 

“Your malady is mental,” she said to Mary. 
“I know, for my husband ”—(it went to Mary’s 
heart to hear the love and pride expressed in those 
words ; she sighed as she thought that she might 
have said them herself, if he had come home)— 
“my husband sometimes treats his patients as 
he has you ; not very often, though, dear. I don’t 
wonder at his liking you. Whatdid he say?” 

“He said he liked my face and head. I never 
heard anybody say they liked my head before. 
He ”" 





“What does the M stand for? Maude? You 
don’t look like a Maude.” 

** Mary, sir.” 

“Ah! Nice name. You're inlove. I can’t do 
you any good, unless I know how to advise you. 
If you like to tell Mrs, Bayley and myself about it, 
perhaps we can do you some good then, It’s no 
use giving you drugs.” 

Poor Mary! She could feel he was in earnest, 
and kind, too, with all his abrupt way, and she 
told them her tale again with many tears. 

“Poor child!” he said, stroking her hair. 
**Poor child! Your troubles have come upon you 
very young, too. How do you amuse yourself?” 

“T’m so wretched, I never care to.” 

“ What do you read? Chiefly religious books, 
and then feel miserable b cause you don’t at- 
tain to the condition of mind described in 
some of them? Sad blunder. Now listen to 
me. Your nature is not the kind to find hap- 
piness in contemplation alone; you must be 
active, and forget your sorrow, in labor of some 
kind, All natures are not alike, and if you were 
to read and pray all day long, you’d be miserable 
still. You're not formed for it; some are. You're 
superstitious and silly ; that slipper story shows 
no wisdom on your part. You must get over this. 
Read George Combe’s book—there’s a cheap edi- 
tion—and be active ; do good, not ovtside, but at 
home; there’s plenty for a willing mind to do in 
any family such as yours. You must find your 
happiness in making others happy. Get to some 
good mental exercise for about two or three hours 
aday. Try and learn German, or Greek; play 
chess; and, above all, burn that diary you write 
in every night. You didn’t tell me about it, but I 
know it. Bad plan—begets morbid fancies—too 
much looking inside does no good—burn it, and 
don’t keep another. Don’t allow your mind to 
dwell upon your great trouble—he may come 
back—(you shake that head of yours as though it 
were impossible, All nonsense about the slipper)— 
and when he does, you'll be better fitted to take 
care of him, if you do these things, than if you 
moan and fret yourself into the grave. Try cold 
baths, and the skipping-rope. There’s a society 
for everything now ; there ought to be askipping- 
rope society, with prizes, to encourage that 
most healthy exercise. Don’t misunderstand me, 
I want you to take plenty of exercise. You may 
read religious books if you like, but don’t neglect 
those other matters as you have done in times 
past. Now I must go. You can stay here with 
my wife as long as you agree. Good-night, my 
child.” 

Poor Mary was heard to say that she was hap- 
pier that evening than she had been before or 
since, except the night that she walked home 
with Frank from , and Mary said no more 
then, 


**Waat’s come to Mary, I wonder? She’s not 
slapped me for a month, not even when I upset 
the ink all over her letter to Mrs. Bayley.” 

**T don’t know, Miss Ellen,” said Susan; “‘ but 
she’s just as good-tempered and kind as she used 
to be before Mr. Frank went away, only she seems 
so different like—like as though she didn’t care 
for anything.” 

Alas! poor Mary! She would not think of her 
absent one: from morning till night she was 
always employed. Her father noticed the change, 
and with’ the dullness peculiar to some men, sup- 
posed she had forgotten Frank, and with the rest 
of the world thought him dead. He spoke to the 
rejected suitor, who again pressed his claim, and 
murmured something about “ comfortable home,” 
“father’s consent,” “not a young man, but 
healthy,” “great respect,” “‘ admiration,” ‘‘love 
for her,” etc. She heard him this time patiently, 
and he began to feel his society had been irresisti- 
ble, the more so that he saw‘her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘‘ Mr. Stanton, I am really very sorry, 
but 1 can’t be what you ask. I am very much 
obliged to yv72 for your kind feeling, but I never, 
nev<z van be your wife. Though I am sure I shall 
never see Frank again, I love him, and I would 
not mar:y any man unless I loved him alone. 
Don’t, please, ask me again. You have known 
me since I was a little girl, that you used to take 

on your knee—don’t, for my sake, ask me again—I 
must refuse. Let us be friends.” And she held 
out her hand. He took it. 

“My dear Miss Marshall—my dear Mary, I’m 
very sorry ; I didn’t know this—I respect you very 
much—I—I—if you c:n’t be my wife, you must be 
my daughter. I bought this for my wife, as I 
thought, but you'll wear it, as my daughter, 
please. There, don’t say a word more, that’s a 
good girl. I'll see your father.” 

“ And mother, please,” said Mary. 

“Oh, yes, and your mother too.” 

He ieft, and Mary found on the table a hand- 
some gold watch and cha n, and Mary wore it, and 
walked with Mr. Stanton from church the next 
Sunday ; and he in return got her alli the infor- 
mation relative to the expedition. The name of 
Franklin was never mentioned in the papers, but 
he worried the Admiralty till they sent him the 


particulars. 
So passed the time. One by one her younger 
sisters grew up, and found in Mary a friend and 


confidant. One by one they told her woman’s 
great secret—they loved, and were loved. She 
saw them happy brides and mothers, and not a 
word of envy did they hear. She nursed their 
children, advised on all matters— when asked— 
and became a sun to the circle that was about 
her, so that “ Aunt Mary’s coming” was a cry 
that brought joy to many little hearts, as well as 
a sense of peace and repose to older ones. 

But there was one group among them that was 
pre-eminently her care. Frank’s brother, Charles, 
married, and’ his children afterward knew that 
to Aunt Mary he was indebted for almost every- 
thing. She made bim the man he was; encour- 
aged, helped him, as only « sensible woman can 

a young man; and in Oharles’s houssbold, 


“ Well, what about bim ?” said Dr. Bayley, who pom AR ey Som olde ts 


had just entered, with her card in his hand, 


god. 
She had strange ways too, had Aunt Mary ; she 





hated snow; nothing would induce her to see it, 
She would sit in her room all the time it was on 
the ground, with candles instead of daylight ; and 
once when little Frank brought her a snowball he 
had made, she burst into tears, and sent him 
away, and was not herself again for a long time. 
Strange, too, her fancy for the sea ; she would in 
the spring time go to the seaside, to an unfre- 
quented fishing village, and stay in the seaworn 
cavities in the rocks for hours. Once some one 
heard her murmur: “ He can’t be drowned—he 
can’t be drowned!” and reported that she was 
mad. She smiled when she heard of it, and asked 
her little Frank whether he thought so. He 
wished everybody was, if she was, she was 80 
kind—there was a man with such nice little boats 
on the beach ; might he have one? 

He had his boat, and she was mad, they said. 

Poor Aunt Mary one winter was not well, and 
the children missed her much; no fingers like 
Aunt Mary’s to dress dolls, make kites, or mend 
clothes. No dance music was like hers; every- 
body else got tired so soon ; she would play for 
an hour at a time; she never danced except with 
children. And now here was Christmas, and no 
Aunt Mary. It was not like Christmas at all. 

She lay down, never to rise again; they were 
horror-stricken to find how thin she was, and sent 
for Dr. Bayiey. He came, and saw her, and after- 
ward met Charles in the dining-room. 

** You're his brother, I presume ?” 

“*T am, sir.” 

** Well, sir, to judge by your looks, you're a sen- 
sible man, and can therefore take a little advice 
from an older one, Mary was quite right, sir; 
you’ve killed her.” 

**Oh! Dr. Bayley!” 

**You have, sir. Mind, I don’t blame you for 
her death ; it was a boy’s trick, and the only 
blame attaching to you is for that trick ; but look 
at its results. But for that, she would have been 
strong and healthy now ; not happy, but hopeful. 
You destroyed her hope, and killed her. I know 
you'll say that it had nothing to do with his fate, 
and so on; but remember that we are different, 
sir, one from another. That turning back of his, 
as he went away, had no effet on your mind, nei- 
ther would it have on mine ; but she was so consti- 
tuted that anything of the kind would exercise a 
powerful influence. Superstitious to a fault, still 
there was the fact, and it was like a death-blow 
to her when that happened, There’s much to be 
learned yet, sir, of even our physical differences ; 
one man is poisoned by what another takes with 
impunity. So in our mental differences, there is 
much more to be learned—very much more; and 
until this knowledge is ours, we must deal with 
facts, faults or no faults. The superstition is 
silly—puerile ; still it existed, and should at that 
time have been respected. She’ll die through it, 
sir, I firmly believe. Come and see me any time 
you like. I shall always be glad to see a friend of 
hers.” 

He offered his hand, and as Charles felt its 
grasp, he knew how small was his share of blame 
in the doctor’s eyes. 

One evening—it was Christmas Eve—she said 
to them : 

**Ts there any snow?” 

* Yes, it’s nearly a foot deep.” 

** Open the widow-curtains, and let me see it,” 

** You’d better not,” they urged ; “it will make 
you so ill.” 

**No, it will do me good now. 
again.” 

The sun was just on the horizon, and his deep, 
red light, as the winter’s fog hung about him, 
shone on the snow, till it was snow no longer. It 
was a soft covering of warm red—it was the sum- 
mer of winter—all was warm with his light. 

** Lift me up to see it; that willido. I wonder 
how it looks where he is; I’ve heard that it is 
very beautiful. Charlie, let this be buried with 
me,” and she took a small parcel from under her 
pillow ; ‘‘I know I’m going to die, but death has 
no terrors for me, I do not picture him, as our 
Christian King of Terrors is generally repre- 
sented, a skeleton with scythe and hand-glass, 
but I like to think of him as the ancient Athenians 
did, a youth beautiful and fadeless as Apollo, with 
everlasting peace upon his brow, and a friendly 
hand stretched out to weary mortals, leading 
them down to Lethe, where they may drink and 
forget their griefs and burdens. I hada dream 
last night, dear; I thought I saw Frank; he 
looked so happy, and beckoned me; and when I 
looked where he motioned, I saw him lying amidst 
the ice and snow, and he was clasping my slipper 
to his heart. I woke then, but I shall see him 
again soon. Now bid me good-by, all of you.” 

They did not want to leave her. 

“Do—I ask it asa favor. Do—I shall not ask 
many more. Come, kiss me now, and leave me. 
I should like to die alone, as perhaps he did—as 
perhaps he did. Do go.” 

At last they went slowly, one by one, Charles 
last. 

** Charlie dear ?” 

“ Mary.” 

“I forgive you now. Only listen to what Dr, 
Bayley says, will you? Kiss me once more ; now 
go—good-by. * * * He would die of eold— 
perhaps alone. I will join him by the same road— 
of cold, and alone.” 

She rose with great effort, and moved toward 
the window; the sun was nearly lost, the warm 
hues of red had gone, and a dull, heavy purple 
had their place. She opened the window wide, 
and let the cold blast blow upon her, murmuring, 
“Of cold and alone! Of cold and alone!” 

They came in soon, and found her dead. She 
had gone his road—cold and alone !—with a sweet 
smile upon her pale, thin face. 

* * * * * * * 

Thus passed away the last of these two loving 

one of them lay alone and uncared 

icy grandeur of the Arctic Circle, 

to mark his resting-place; the 

& metropolitan cemetery, surrounded 

on all sides by hundreds of other graves, and sur- 


I shall not see it 
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mounted by some of the most costly memorials 
that art or luxury could devise. 

Though cruelly separated in Life, let us hope— 
nay, may we not rather be certain?—that they 
are united in Death. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Wira unseen movement grows the lily’s stem, 
The forest lily, cared of Day and Night, 

Until the light bells bend it, each a gem 
In large leaf sheltered, fragrant, ivory-white ; 

There decks with others, softly thronged, a scene 
of py and golden lights that glow and 


And then : child bursts through the branches 
And a bears it down the winding lane. 


AMUSEMENTS IN LIMA, PERU. 


[Ir is strange but true that where life is most pre- 
carious and danger greatest, man is most reckless and 
gayety the gayest! Dum vivimus vivamus! Live while 
you live! is the universal motto. Thus we receive to- 
day the details of the most terrible earthquake known 
to modern times on the southwestern coast of America, 
and at the same moment some of the advance sheets of 
a work relating to the countries now devastated, by our 
late Commissioner, Mr. E. G. Squier, entitled “ Peru, 
Past and Present.” In these we learn of the Peruvians 
in their day of careless security; in the barrowing 
det :ils in the newspapers of their wild grief and sorrow 
in the hours of their misfortunes. We give thesun. 
shine and the shade, the light and the shadow !—Ep.] 


THE amusements of Lima may be enumerated 
inversely to the order of their popularity, as the 
theatre, the cockfight, and the bullfight. No- 
where outside of Spain is the latter so well at- 
tended, and nowhere do the people enter into its 
spirit with more eagerness. In fact, it is a passion 
which is proof alike against legislation and the 
denunciations of the Press. Even the Church has 
found iiself powerless to prevent this Sunday re- 
creation—for the bullfights always take place on 
the Sabbath, in the Plaza de Acho, a vast circus, 
built a hundred years ago, capable of holding ten 
thousand persons, and said to be the finest in the 
world, 

I attended but one fight here, and another in 
Callao, where there is also a large circus. For 
days in advance, advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, and posters in conspicuous places, an- 
nounced, that on Sunday, the 17th of January, 
there would be ‘ Una Esplendida Lidia de Toros” 
in the Plaza de Acho, “ dedicated to the Most 
Excellent Council of Ministers,” and to be pre- 
sided over by the “Alcalde Municipal,” General 
La Fuente. 

All wes buzz and preparation on the morning of 
the eventful Sunday, and I accepted the invitation 
of a friend to take a stroll to the principal plaza 
and witness the procession of the figuras and 
enjalmas, the exhibition of which always works 
the populace up to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm. The jiguras are simply lay figures of canes 
and paper, hiding batteries of fireworks, which 
are to be set up in the circus to draw the attack of 
the bull, in receiving which they go off with a 
bang and a cloud of smoke, which further maddens 
the animal, and adds to the general uproar and 
excitement. The enjalmas, on the other hand, 
are simply gorgeous adornments or housings of 
velvet or satin, of the richest colors, embroidered 
with gold and silver, and sometimes bearing a 
monogram, that are thrown over the back of the 
bull on his entrance into the arena. 

To call the huddle that follows these insignia a 
procession, would be a gross outrage on terms ; 
but it made up in noise and crush what it lacked 
in other respects, and drifted away over the bridge, 
a wavering, tumultuous mass, palpitating to the 
sound of discordant musie. The road to the Plaza 
de Acho was cruwded with footmen and carriages, 
soldiers and cavalry, men with jars under their 
arms and cups in their hands, women with cups 
in their hands and jars on their heads ; cholas 
will flowers, and cholos with baked meats and 
stewed, fish dried and pickled, all pink with aji 
and fragrant with onions; sefioritas in all the 
blazonry of silk, and tapadas who added mystery 
to gorgeousness of toilet, all moving, sweying, 
surging to the Plaza de Acho, The Alameda was 
thronged, the approaches were lined with booths, 
and the entrances to the circus crowded. There 
was high carnival in the district of San Lazaro on 
the 17th of January. 

We with some difficulty, in getting 
our places in what may be called the fashionable 
circle of the great amphitheatre, in the stall next 
to that occupied by the “ Most Excellent Coun- 
cil of Ministers,” which was the state box, imme- 
diately opposite the door from which the bull 
emerges into the arena. Below this range of 
stalls are concentric circles of seats, falling off in 
gradations to the barriers. For these, especially 
on the shady side of the arena, the struggle of 
the populace was most vigorous and noisy, while 
among them pushed venders of ices and dulces, 
of chicha, guarapo and frescos, all proclaiming 
their wares at the top of their voices, drowning 
ali sounds except the stentorian cry of a huge 
za7bo, his face glistening with drink and perspi- 
ration, whose tones, rising loud over the confu- 
sion, announced that he had “ aguardiente” and 
** pisco, fuerte y muy endemoniado!”—very strong 
and full of the devil! 

The dress circle, if not as noisy, was quite as ani- 
mated ; gallantry on one side and coquetry on the 
other, conversation and compliments, flirting of 
fans and flasbing of eyes, until two o’clock, when 
the toreadores entered the arena, dressed in their 
gay close-fitting uniforms and embroidered jackets. 
As they appeared one by one, they were greeted 
with more or less vehemence, according to their 
popularity. After saluting the presiding Alcalde, 
they filed in procession around the arena, and 
took their places in the little refuges like sentry- 
boxes, that are placed at intervals along the bar- 














rier. This over, there was a clang of martial music 
from the great military band of the capital, lead- 
ing a detachment of troops in holiday uniform, 
which, in this instance, was the Puno Battalion, 
No. 12. They were here to achieve the despejo, 
without which no bullfight could be properly ini- 
tiated. It consists of a series of intricate manwu- 
vres, marches and countermarches, involutions 
and evolutions, ail rapidly and precisely executed 
by trumpet. This display was very fine of its 
kind, but not equal to that of Miss Laura Keene’s 
Amazons in flesh-tights and gorgeous uniform, 
when they are received by Queen Beautiful, or the 
Star of Morning, before she marches their invin- 
cible ranks against the Red Dwarfs to liberate the 
Prince of Mesopotamia, 

After the despejo was over and the troops 
marched out, there was a hush of expectation. A 
moment, and the trumpet sounded, and there 
dashed simultaneously into the arena the capea- 
dores de G4 caballo, splendidly mounted, all negroes 
or zambos, under the lead of Arredondo, the most 
famous horseman and most expert capeador of 
Lima. He was greeted with a whirlwind of ap- 
plause, which was renewed when a little black 
mongrel dog made his appearance, trotting lei- 
surely after the cavalcade. For many years that 
little dog had never missed a bullfight, whether 
in Lima or Callao, and he was as well known to 
every man, woman and childin the Plaza de Acho 
as the towers of the cathedral, 

Arredondo, who is a negro, was dressed in a 
short jacket ; a handkerchief was wound round his 
head, which was further surmounted by a broad- 
brimmed hat with a tall and tapering crown, and 
over his right arm was loosely tlung a large capa 
or cloak. Sitting on his horse, with stirrups so 
short as almost to bring his knees up to the level 
of his saddle, the first capeador of Lima was not 
an imposing hero in appearance, but his perfect, 
quiet command of his spirited horse, and utter 
calm of manner, showed that a certain kind of 
genius was hidden under his unattractive exte- 
rior. He stationed himself in front of the door 
through which the bull was to enter, and flinging 
away his half-consumed cigarette, awaited the sig- 
nal, when the bull, goaded and maddened in his 
prison, should be let out upon him. He had not long 
to wait. ‘‘ Let out the bull!” shouted the Alcalde 
through his trumpet. The great crowd leaned 
forward breathless, to catch the first glimpse of 
“E] Relampago,” The Lightning, “ dedicated to 
the President of the Council and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs.” With a bound, and under a crash 
of music, “El Relémpago” dashed into the 
arena; then stopped short, and ‘with lifted head 
and tail, looked in a surprised and dazed way 
from side to side. 

He was a noble beast of his kind, broad in the 
chest, with heavy dewlaps, and every corrugation 
of his massive neck indicative of strength and en- 
durance. Arredondo flung out his cloak toward 
him, but the animal merely tossed his head con- 
temptuously, and continued his troubled gaze. A 
little nearer, and the gay cloth flashed again be- 
fore the eyes of the animal. He paused a 
moment, lowered his horns, and made a sudden 
and tremendous dash at the capeador, who re- 
mained immovable until the leveled horns of the 
bull seemed entering the very flanks of his horse, 
when, by a quick movement, he evaded the blow, 
and the animal plunged under his own impetus 
blindly half way across the broad arena. Recover- 
ing himself, he drove at the nearest capeador, who 
was fain to put his horse to his highest speed to 
escape the infuriated animal. Again Arredondo 
approached, and again the bull made his charge, 
which was again and again as dexterously evaded 
as in the first instance. The animal now began 
to show signs of fatigue, and stopped in the centre 
of the arena, turning to his assailants one after 
the other, as if in doubt which to attack, And 
now rose the cry of “ Las figuras! Las figuras !” 
and the gaudy and expensive imitations of men 
were set up in the arena by nimble attendants. 
The bull charged on these, which exploded, — 
the arena with smoke and flame, under cover o 
which the horsemen retired. 

And now, after the animal had been allowed 
some time to rest, out came the “ capeadores de & 
pié,” or on foot, with their scarlet cloaks, who 
flung the irritating baize in his eyes, and evaded 
his lunge. Occasionally they were driven skurry- 
ing to the refuges, while the bull trotted in triumph 
around the ring. Several had narrow, or appa- 
rently narrow escapes. When the fury of the 
animal seemed to abate, the crowd shouted for 
the banderillas—cruel barbed darts two or three 
feet long, gaudily covered with paper, and 
sometimes loaded with fire-crackers. It is the 
duty of the banderilleros to hold one of these in 
each hand, and when the bull charges on them, to 
fasten them in his shoulders at the root of his 

and then escape. They are sometimes 
flung into his flanks and quarters, and the efforts 
of the poor animal to shake them off become 
desperate and maddening. After the crowd has 
had enough of this, and the interest begins to 
flag, the last scene is called for, “‘ Las Espadas / 
Las Espadas !” the swords! the swords! Then 
the espaderos, the real bullfighters, come forward, 
holding long, naked swords in their hands, and, 
ranging themselves in front of the Alcalde’s box, 
each claims clamorously the privilege of administer- 
ing the coup de grace, while the bull, with foaming 
mouth and bloody flanks, stands doggedly or 
defiantly in the centre of the arena. The Alcalde 
hesitates! The espaderos appeal to the crowd, 
claiming with extended hands the popular suf- 
frage. The friends of each shout his name at the 
top of their lungs: they stand on the seats, fling 
up their arms frantically, and vociferate, ‘‘ Lara!” 
** Ortega |” “* Valdez!” as the case may be, until the 
Alcalde, by some sign, indicates his own or what 
he supposes to be the popular choice, when the 
commotion ceases on the instant. The favorite 
bows, and steps ont briskly into the arena. 
“ Lara,” a man now past middle age, but who has 
long borne the proud title of “ as 
of Peru, and who is still first favorite, is to have 





the honor of slaying “El Relimpage.” But “ El 
Relémpago” looks and acts asif he had had a a 1 
of the sport, and would like to go away quie 

So the banderillas are again called in, and a cruel 
wretch, the garrochero, or pricker, who has a long 
stick with a prong to it, thrusts it into the sensi- 
tive parts of the animal, which, again roused to 
madness, accepts Lara’s challenge, and drives full 
tilt at his red bandera, while the carefully poised 
sword is driven in between his shoulders to the 
very hilt, the blade protruding below, and “ El 
Relémpago” drops on his knees and rolls over in 
the dust, belching volumes of blood from his 
mouth and nostrils, amid shouts and cries of 
Completa! Superba! Viva Lara!”—Complete! 
Superb! Hurrah for Lara! 

The little black dog, which has all the time par- 
ticipated in the performances, now frisks before 
the prostrate bull, and barks loudly, in a perfect 
paroxysm of joy. The venders of chicha and 
‘* aguardiente muy endemoniado !” renew their 
cries, the butterflies in the boxes flutter their 
bright wings, while four horses, richly-plumed and 
caparisoned, dragging a carretilla (two low wheels 
connected by an axle), dash into the arena, and 
wheel up by the side of the dead bull, which is 
fastened to the axle by his neck, and then whirled 
out of sight beneath the arched entrance in a 
cloud of dust and under a storm of vivas, the 
little dog mounted proudly on the carcass, and 
barking a response to the vociferations of the 
crowd. 

The successful espadero walks up in front of 
the box of the “ Most Excellent Council of Minis- 
ters,” and the distinguished official to whom 
“El Relémpago” was dedicated tosses down a 
purse with the nonchalance of the Sultan 
of Bagdad. Whether it contains gold or cor- 
betones (debased silver coin of Bolivia) is known 
only to Lara and Sefior Ribeyro. 

There is an intermission, and then the same 
performance, with slight variations, is gone 
through with twelve times over—with the “ Frente 
de Plata”—Forehead of Silver, dedicated to the 
Minister of War; with “‘ El Algeria ”—the Joyful, 
to the Minister of Home Affairs, etc., etc. Once 
or twice the espadero blundered, and the bull 
after being wounded died under repeated, clumsy 
blows, or was humanely slaughtered by an expert 
from the Camal, and after the manner practiced 
in that establishment. 

We left before the entertainment was over, with 
aconviction that the passion for bullfighting is 
thoroughly engrained in the character of the peo- 
ple of Lima, beyond the reach of law, or religion, 
censure or expostulation. It is to the credit of 
most of the writers, and to the Press of the capi- 
tal, that they steadily discountenance the prac- 
tice ; but until other and more rational amuse- 
ments or excitements are substituted, the bull- 
fight will be the quintessence of enjoyment to the 
ordinary Limefio. 

The foreign element has succeeded in introduc- 
ing horse-racing at Bellavista, which, considering 
the equestrian habits of the people, should prove 
successful. But the passion for gambling is so 
strong, that probably the practices that have 
debased the British turf would soon be repro- 
duced in a more exaggerated and offensive form. 


Cockfighting was formerly practiced at all 
hours of the day in the courts and streets of Lima, 
chiefly by idle servants, porters, boys, and vaga- 
bonds of all sorts, whose noise and turbulence 
induced the government, soon after the independ- 
ence, to prohibit the practice altogether. But 
the law could not be enforced, and it was finally 
decided to confine the amusement within a build- 
ing erected for the purpose, El Coliseo de Gallos, 
and to regulate it by law. The regulations on the 
subject comprise many chapters and sections, 
and are twice as long as the Constitution of the 
United States. I visited the Coliseo once, and 
found it a miniature Circo de Acho, an oval arena, 
surrounded by raised seats, above which is a gal- 
lery divided into boxes, with latticed fronts, be- 
hind which aficionados may, if they choose, 
witness the fights, without themselves being seen. 
On a kind of dais, at one end of the arena, was a 
table covered with a gay cloth, and on it a memo- 
randum-book and a little bell. Behind the table 
was a great chair, flanked on each side by a 
smaller one. The attendance was small, chiefly 
of zambos and chinos, with a few zambitas and 
tapadas. The boxes were nearly all empty, only 
one or two having female occupants. But what 
the Coliseo lacked in numbers was made up in 
noise and chatter. One would have supposed 
that the aficionados were on the brink of a promis- 
cuous fight. After a while a respectable-looking 
official, in a cloak, entered and took his seat in 
the great chair on the dais. Two clerks placed 
themselves beside him. The man in the cloak 
tinkled the bell, and then appeared two zambos, 
each with a cock in his hands. They bowed be- 
fore the cloak, and the clerks proceeded to weigh 
the two fowls, announcing the result, And now 
commenced the betting, which was conducted by 
four licensed agents or brokers, who walked 
around the arena proclaiming all proffers, and 
taking all acceptances, a smart slap by the right 
hand on the back of the left signifying the close 
of each transaction. These men have, I beliove, 
the exclusive privilege or right of negotiating 
bets, receiving a small per centage. How they 
remember the parties it is difficult to say, but 
at the close of each fight they collect and pay 
over the money staked, seldom, if ever, making a 
mistake. The cocks are armed with long, sharp, 
scythe-shaped steel gaffs, so that the combat is 
seldom protracted, one or both being soon killed 
or disabled, often at the very first round. Some- 
times the battle is drawn, neither of the combat- 
ants being abie to renew it, and then the appeals 
to the man in the cloak for a decision as to which 
is the winner become vociferous, the throng 
gesticulating with all their strength, and shouting 
with all the vigor of their lungs, like madmen. 
The cloak, however, keeps cool, and waits for one 


blood, and gives the award to that which gasps 
longest. 

In interior towns this amusement is carried on 
in a more primitive way, and is much more the 
fashion than in Lima, where it is mainly, if not 
wholly, supported by the lower orders. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Te following from a Scotch paper shows 
to what _ of pero etiquette has attained in 
the Noi “A who was a strict observer of 
etiquette, being le to go to church one Sunday, 
sent her card,” 


Tue Pilgrim o'er the desert wild @® 
Sbould ne’er let want confound him, 
For he at any time can eat 
The sand which ig around him. 


It micht seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable far>, 

Did you not know the sons of Ham 
Were bred and mustered there. 


A youne stock-broker having married a fat 
oli widow with $100,000, says it waen’t his wife’s face 
that attracted him so much as the figure. 


‘‘My dear,” said a lady to her husband, 
“these friends here will not believe me, when I say I’m 
only forty years old. You know that I «peak the truth, 
don’t you?” 

“I certainly shall not deny it, my love, since you 
have stuck to the _point for the last dozen years, to my 
certain knowledge.” 


Oup port is much sought after, but not half 
as much as New-port. 


Parties at a deadlock should extricate them- 
selves with a skeleton key, 


SmuccimneG nutmegs may be a small crime, 
but it might lead to a grater. 


A wipow who had just lost her husband was 
weeping bitterly for the dear departed. A friend tried 
to console her. 

“No, no,” said the fair mourner; “let me have my 
cry out; after that I shan’t think anything about it.” 


Veat is now called ‘unfinished beef ;” 
a ot es —_ mutton ;” and sucking pig, “ premoni- 
ry por! 


A DONATION party was given the other day to 
a clergyman in one of our New Englan) villages, and 
among the things receiv2d was a superb “til« ” from 
the Kuox of tho place. The parson, much pleased with 
= ventured to ask what such a hat ought to be 


worth. 

“ That is an eight-dollar hat,’’ was the reply. 

— turned it over again and again, and re- 
marked that it was “ very fine, very fine, indeed;” and 
so they parted. 

The "soak day the parson wended his way to the hat- 

ter’s store, and, after the customary salutation, took 

him aside and said that he was not accustomed to wear 

hats worth eight dollars; that a four-doliar hat was neon 

enough for him. He concluded by proposin ex- 

EY the hat he had received for a four-dollar —K 
id to take the balance in money. 


A Deep wirnour a Name- An unsigned 
wi 

A Pace Atwars Growrnc—The Page of 
History. 

A “RerresHer” ror Country Parsons— 
Easter dues. 


A FARMER’s boy advertises for a wife. 
says: 


He 


“I want to know if she can milk, 
And make my bread and butter, 
And go to meeting without silk, 
To moke a show and splucter; 
I'd like to know if it wouid huct 
Her hands to take up stitches, 
Or sew the buttons on my shirt, 
Or make a pair of breeches.” 


Tue subscribers to the new French loan 
were obliged to form in line and take their turn ata 
chance to register their names. One lady fain.el. No 
one moved, and the police officer came to her 

“Is the indy alone?” 
war ” seid a gentieman, “that is her husband in 

e."” 


“* Why don’t you come to the assistance ot your wife,” 
asked the officer. 

“i’m not gomg to lose my place just for a fainting 
fit,” was the reply. 


A woman’s pride and a sailor’s guide—the 
needle. 


A moive that all mankind sbrinks from— 
fa-mine. 


A GENTLEMAN riding, came to the edge of a 
morass which he considered not safe. Seeing a peasant 
lad, he asked whether the was hard at boitom. 

— yes, quite hard,” ied the youth. 

e gentleman rode on, t his horse vegan to sink. 
ator —_, ‘shouted’ he, “did you not say it was 


hard at 
“Bo it in” rejoined the rogue, “but you’re not half 
way to it yet.” 


Rervrn matches—the remarriages of people 
who run away and come back. 


Evz—the only woman who never threatened 
to go and live with her mother. 


Gzorce Kuwsekxy, a lad fifteen years old, 
living in New London, was almost instantly killed Sun- 
day morning, by the explosion of a flisk of powder. He 
lived but three minutes. We should say he was most 
minutely 


A youne thief, who was charged with pick- 

ing pockets, demurred to the indictment, saying that 
nS 255 aves pldbed, pockets, bus had always taken 
them just as they came. 








ATa meeting, recently held ‘out 
Tee pe ee eee arose, and said: 


“I see ladies here that think more of gewgaws, 
furbelows, £f ribbons sud laces, than =; do of their 
soul’s welfare. I loved them once, and adorned my 


hat with French artificial flowers, bright-colored rib- 
bons, and sky-blue trimmings; but I found they were 
dragging me down to destruction, so I took them off— 
and gave them to my sister!” 


Ir is estimated that the consumption of sil- 
ver throughout the world, in the manufacture of silver- 
ware, watches, » sowelty, photographs, and in other 
manufactures and arts, reaches 100,000 ounces every 
day. 


Lapres at Saratoga dress quite plainly, not- 

withstanding the elaborate descriptions of their toilets 
by the ignorant correspondents, who do not know one 
material from another. Swiss musiins over colored 
silks are the most fashionable, 

A very enterprising Italian is getting up a 
company to reclaim ard cultivate the Desert of Sauars 
hy digging artesian wells in the 


Warre fur hats, with a portion of the fur 





or the other fowl to succumb under the loss of 


brushed so as to represeat a band, are mach 
into vogue now, and a very unmeaning vogue it 
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THE BABY. 
Over picture has its original in so many 
that it requires no One 
but to step into the first pleasan cottage that 
one meets on s summer evening’s walk, and 
Sa Sek Mand, St be Se eee to naercen 
thrown can that 
Seeteatnansd to our pages. The real baby may not 


the same. The mother’s loving look, the infant’s 
ing smile, will tell, just as our does, of the 
mestic treasure, of peace, and and happiness at 


home. 

Li of the household, thou whose pretty despot 
Father, mother, elder children must submit to and 
Streschieg Gimplod azm for sceptre over subjects leal 
aun alae trom his people won devotedness so 
me. toeak of thine is humored, every whim the 


house controls, 
Thou hast laid thy happy empire in the realms of 
living souls. 





BAGGAGE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


We have most of us 
in our time suffered 
more or less from 
“baggage.” But it is 
not until the traveler 
leaves Europe and gets 
beyond railways and 
civilization that the 
real miseries of the en- 
eumbrance fairly set in. 
Worst of all do they be- 
come, if you travel with 
an army, especially if 
that army be in Abys- 
sinia. The endless 
packing and unpack- 
ing, the nice adjust- 
ment and fastening of 
the baggage upon the 
mules, the numerous 
break-downs upon the 
road, the incessant 
delays, and the ob- 
atinacy of the drivers, 
disposed me when I was 
in these last mentioned 
circumstances to curse 
my birthday. 

Sometimes the duty 
of looking after bag- 
gage was more than an 
annoyance, for it was 
not unattended with 
danger. I had been 
stationed at Antalo, and 
one day received orders 
to go downto Senafe. 
“Iwo or three other 





when the 
guards were weak ; but 
generally making a sud- 
den rush, plundering 
the first mule or two, 
aul killing the muleteer 
if he attempted resist- 
ance, Many lives were 
lost in this manner, 
the Gallas suffering 
more than our men, for 
when our men were 


bers, often with consi- 
derable loss, Below 
Antalo, however, it was 
considered that the risk 
was small; a soldier of 
the Royal Engineers 
and a mule-driver bad 
been killed only a day 
or two before my jour- 
ney ; these were excep- 
tional instances. The 
natives might and 
would plunder if they 
hed an opportanity, 
and they might occa- 
sionally murder; but we 
had no fear of their at- 
acking a numerous party while the robber Gallas 
were in our rear, and we were leaving their coun- 
try every day. The Gallas inhabit the mountain 
slopes to the east of Abyssinia proper, and the 
fiat country between them and the sea; and it is 
only near Lake Ashangi that they occupy the pla- 
teau land upon the mountain tops. So it came to 
pass that.we took no precaution for the defense 
of our baggage, frequently allowing it to go on 
alone, and ‘merely directing the drivers and ser- 
Sek Gi oboe, anne caren 
straggle. , however, one or two of us 
kept near, simply because experience had taught 
us that the mules arrived very much earlier at 
their destination if we were there to urge them, 
or rather to urge the servants on. It happened 
thus, one morning, that I started alone with the 


baggage, my companions having some inquiries | 


to’make at the station which would detain them 
wo or'three hours. The baggoge animals were 











nine in number, and we had five cr six servants. 
With these I rode on for some hours across the 
plain, when I came upon a party of about twenty 
natives, who were sitting in a slight depression 
of the ground, Some seven or eight of them were 
men, the rest women and They had with 
them three or four of the little donkeys of the 
country. 

As we approached, the natives rose, and came 
up to me, shouting, “‘ Gallas! Gallas!” and point- 
ing to the country around. They were evidently 
endeavoring to explain to me that there were 
Gallas in the neighborhood. Now, I felt certain 
that there could be no Gallas within fifty miles, 
and consequently shook my head in sign of un- 
belief, and said, “‘Mafeesh Gallas.” (Mafeesh, 
is, I believe, an Arabic word, but it is used 
throughout Abyssinia, and is a general nega- 
tive ; nowhere, none, not, no, are all express- 
ible by Mafeesh. The natives, for instance, when 
they heard of Theodore’s death, came up to us 





cantly, “Gallas!” I rode on, but was checked | astonished chief tight by the throat before he 


suddenly by the apparition of some forty or fifty | knew what I was about. 


armed natives emerging from the village, 
and moving across to intercept our march. They 
were Gallas, indeed; there was no mistaking 
their white robes, which are whiter than and 
worn in a different fashion from those of the 
Abyssinians. I confess that I was horribly 
alarmed, Two or three of us might have made a 
successful stand, but it was hopeless for one man 
to do so, if it came to fighting, especially as 
several of them were armed with guns, and all 
the rest with shield and spear. 

It was useless to think of flight, or I should 
have given the order instantly. The Gallas 
would’ have overtaken the heavily-laden mules 
before they could have gone fifty yards. 

There was nothing for it but to put a bold face 
on the matter. Three of my servants were 
armed; two with spears, and the third with a 
sword. These were all Goa men, who, however 


SS .\) 
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‘(THE BABY,”—FROM A PAINTING BY VAN MUYDEN. 


and drew their hands across their throats, cry- 
ing in an interrogative tone, “‘ Tédres Mafeesh ?” 
If you inquired for any article which the natives 
did not possess, the answer was “ Mafeesh.”) 
The natives were clamorous in the reiteration 
of their assertion: “‘Gallas! Gallas! Gallas!” 
They then by signs demanded if they might 
accompany me. To this I assented, although 
perfectly incredulous about the Gallas. Had I 
had the smallest belief in the existence of a band 
of these robbers in the neighborhood, I should 
have halted until my friends came up, and could 
then have proceeded in safety, four Englishmen 
armed with revolvers being a match for any num- 
ber of Gallas. Having no belief whatever in the 
matter, I rode on. 

At the end of half a mile, one of the natives 





again came up to my side, and pointing to a | 


ruined village a little ahead, and sixty or seventy 
yards from the roadside, again said very signifi- 


courageous they might be, would have been 
utterly useless in a fight, for they are physically 
one of the weakest races even in India. I told 
them to keep close by me, and on no account to 
use their weapons unless I fired, for we must be 
overpowered if it came to blows. I then drew 
my revolver and rode up to the head of the bag- 
gage. I had still some hopes that they would not 
attack when they saw an officer with the baggage, 
and therefore, when I got close to them, I waved 
my hand for them to let us pass. Their only 
answer was to draw closer across the road, and I 
now presenteg’ my pistol and repeated my sign to 
them to clear the way. Their reply was a rush 
upon the mules; the chief himself, a worthy in a 
brocaded dress and armed with a rifle, seizing the 
head of the leading animal. Another minute, 








and every load would have been off; the only 
hope lay in Bounce, so throwing my reins to a 
groom, and jumping from my horse, I had the 





For a moment he 
struggled to free himself, but a native is a child 
in the hands of an Englishman of average strength 
especially when the Englishman knows that his 
life is at stake, A severe shake and the exhibition 
of my revolver to his head soon quieted him. In 
the meantime the other Gallas rushed up, but 
the muzzle of my pistol kept them from coming 
to close quarters. Naturally I am a peaceful 
man, but upon the same principle that a sheep 
driven into a corner by a dog will stand at bay, I 
faced the Gallas, and I believed even concealed 
from them that I was not at all at my ease. In the 
meantime my men were lungeing away with their 
spears, but fortunately without effect, for the 
Gallas easily parried their thrusts. I shouted to 
them to be quiet, for that if they wounded any one 
we should be all killed to a certainty. The chief 
now gasped out, “Soultan, taib:” ‘ Soultan,”’ 
or master, being the term they all apply to the, 
English, and “taib’ 
signifying good, 

“Tt is all very well 
to say ‘ Soultan taib,’”’ 
I replied, he not in the 
slightest degree under- 
standing my words: 
“Order your men to 
leave my mules alone.” 


My gestures, and the 
threatening proximity 
of the pistol, enlight- 
ened him as to my 
country’s language ; 
and, seeing that I was 
thoroughly in earnest, 
he did order the men 
to leave the mules 
alone, This, however , 
they hesitated consider- 
ably about doing; and 
it was only after much 
talk, and a consider- 
able pointing of the re- 
volver, of which they 
have a great horror, 
that they let go the 
animals, and I directed 
my men to drive on at 
once, I now saw that 
all danger was over, 
and that the Gallas, 
although ready enough 
to plunder—as their 
experience had taught 
them they could with 
impunity when not ab- 
solutely caught in the 
act—-were yet very un- 
willing to shed blood, or 
to injure an officer; 
the punishment which 
had fallen upon Theo- 
dore having taught 
them a rather striking 
lesson. They have a 
great national respect 
for their own lives, 
besides. 

But I determined to 
prevent, if possible, the 
unfortunate girls and 
women, whom they 
had already seized, 
from being carried off. 
The Gallas are slave- 
traders, and the fate of 
these poor creatures 
would have been terri- 
ble. I therefore went 
back, and insisted on 
their being given up. 
To this there was great 
demur. ‘The soultan 
was tuib,” they said, 
* but these people were 
not soultans.” I replied 
by pointing to myself, 
and saying, “ Soultan,”’ 
and then patting the 
women on their heads, 
and pointing to the 
road, to show that they 
were traveling with me 
I had, however, harder 
work than in recover- 
ing the baggage. A 
hostile group gathered 
round me, but the chief 
interfered; and I could 
gather from his looks 
and gestures that he 
was warning them that 
assuredly véngeance 
would be taken if they 
killed an officer He 
pointed to my revolver, too, and held up his 
fingers, showing that it had six barrels; lastly, 
he pointed to the women with contempt, and then 
to the villages round, as much as to say, “ Why 
run all this risk for these creatures, when you can 
get as many as you like anywhere?” This argu- 
ment settled the business, and, with many eéx- 
changes of taib, we parted’and proceeded on our 
respective ways, my party with no greater loss 
than that of four or five native donkeys, which had 
been carried off at the commencement of the row. 
Thus I came out of it, like a hero—to all external 
appearance—and with the rescued women kissing 
my boots, as if I had performed prodigies of 
valor. 








A cross old bachelor says, ‘‘ The reason why 
women do not cut themselves in two by tightdacing, is 
because they lace around the heart, and that is so hard 
they cannot affect it.” 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 
An Exciting Buffalo 

Hunt in the City 

Park, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

A novel entertainment 
was presented to the citi- 
zens of St. Louis, Mo., on 
the 4th ult., in the City 
Park, in the form of a 
buffalo hunt. The buffa- 
loes were full grown, and 
the exhibitors were 
mounted on _ spirited 
ponies, well acquainted 
with the exciling exer- 
cises. Various feats of 
horsemanship were given, 
the buffaloes were started 
on the chase, and after 
many dodges, were las- 
soed and brought down, 

During the last chase an 
unlooked-for incigent oc- 
curred. The rider over- 
took the buffalo in the 
middle of the enclosure, 
and as he was turning his 
horse, the saddle slipped, 
and he was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground. He 
narrowly escaped being 
gored by the animal, and 
when taken up was found 
to be unconscious. 

A Floral Rebuke. 

A jovial young fellow 
attending the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Academy of Music 
recently attempted to play 
a trick on the favorite 
danseuse, by throwing 
her an elegant bouquet to 
which he had attached a 
long cord. The fascinat- 
ing creature saw the joke, 
or rather the string, and with an indignant frown 
passed it by. The man drew the bouquet back, and 
breaking the cord, threw it in good faith on to 
the stage, when the lady picked it up, and flung it in 
his face. 

Asleep on the Track. 

A middle-aged lady, barefooted, and attired only in 
her nightclothes, was found walking along the car track 
in Newark, N. J.,a few evenings ago, during a heavy 
rainstorm fast asleep. When spoken to by a policeman, 
she was unable to give her name or residence, and was 
therefore conducted to the station-house, to await a re- 
cognition by her friends, 


The Baby Elephant Indulges in a Free 
{ Lunch 


A young elephant, belonging to an _ itinerant circus 
company, accompanied its trainor into a refreshment 
saloon in Charleston, 8. C., and when the man called 
for his ‘‘ whisky—hot,”’ the animal raised its trunk to 
the counter and swept from it several freshly-prepared 
drinks and a quantity of tumblers. The astonishment 
of the bar-tender at the appearance and riotous beha. 
vior of his singular customer was perfectly bewilder 
ing, and it was not until the showman had treated his 
frolicsome companion to some lager bier and broken 
crackers that it became quiet. 
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ACCIDENTS, 


AN EXCITING BUFFALO HUNT IN THE CITY PABEK, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


A Strange Bird in the Henhouse. 


A venerable old lady residing in Matieawan, N. Y., 
who had never been blessed with children, was in- 
tensely surprised one morning last week on discover- 
ing a fat and lively baby, carefully cradled in a wooden 
bench which had been placed in the henhouse. The 
rough receptacle was elevated on a small coop, in which 
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A STRANGE BIRD IN THE 
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av old hen dwelt with a large brood of chicks. The 
lady piously took the little one in charge, and resolved 
to adopt it, for said she: ‘‘Surely the good Lord sent it 
to cheer an old woman in her last days.” 
An Unwelcome Bedfellow. 
The United States Hospital at Fort Larned, Kansas, 
was suddenly invaded, on the evening of the 5tb of 
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HENHOUSE. 


The Snake in the 
Melon. 

Several days ago «a 
young psper-carrier in 
Nashville, Tenn., invested 
his day’s profits ina large 


host cut the delicacy in 
two, a yellow snake darted 
suddenly from the centre 
and struck tbe boy on his 
hand. The melon ap- 
peared perfectly sound 
when purchased, and it 
seems wonderful how the 
snake could have worked 
its way through the rind 
and continued, alive in 
the very heart of the 
fruit. 


In earlier times, the 
cutting of the hair in 
either sex indicated sla- 
very, or crime which 
merited the severest pun 
ishment, Even down to 
the present day, the con- 

demned crimina has the head shaved. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, long and loose hair in the female sex 
was typical of freedom and of pure virginity. Hence, 
in earlier Saxon times, an unmarried girl was obliged 
to wear her hair in this condition. The only indui- 
gence was, that, after a certain age, she was allowed 
to plait it. On her wedding-day she unplaited it, and 
threw it loose and scattered over her shoulders, because 
this indicated her nobleness of birth as well as her vif- 
ginity. After the marriage, however, the woman's hair 
was cut short, to show that she had accepted a position 
of servitude toward her husband; but, civilization de- 
veloping itself, this degrading part of the marriage cere 


= 
= 
= 
= 
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mony was dispensed with, and brides were only required 
after the ceremony to bind their hair in folds round 
the head, Loose hair continued to be the distinction 
ot an unmarried girl, whilea married woman was known 
by her hair being bound up. Even this distinction seems 
to have been kept up in practice till a very recent 
period. 


A Pants newspaper contains the following 
interesting advertisement: 

**A father wants to for his son a school where he 
could get a healthy and manly instruction, and where 
the teachers do no: fill heads of the with bum- 

8 which died were buried 
ago."’ 
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A TIMELY WARNING, 


AND 


THE REASON WHY. 


How sublime, how beautiful the thought that the 
researches and developments of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury have added fresh and glorious laurels to the great 
temple of fame and science! In every department and 
phase of progressive development the hand of the sage 
and philosopher is ever busy—ever ready to devise 
means for the amelioration of human woe and the pro- 

of life. 

you his an enviable position—an existence 
wi t stern obstacles and perplexing cares? Nay, 
far from it; for he plucks the lovely rose in peril of 
the thorn; he ciimbs to eminence and renown, and 
every step he gains is planted on 4 prostrate foe. He 
digs the gold and tries it ; another and a bolder hard 
must strike the b'ow that stamps its worth and gives it 
carrency as genuine. 

It must be admitted by every rational mind that the 
man who contributes the most toward promoting the 
happiness and welfare of the human race must of ne- 
cessity be the most highly esteemed by his fellow-men; 
actiog upon this principle, Prof. R. L. HAMILTON, of 
New York, has, by patient investigation and vast expe- 
rience, solved the uncertain question in relation to the 
vexed and important subject of Liver Complaints anGg 
other chronic diseases. 

The Doctor, having been very extensively engaged in 
the treatment of Liver diseases fur a whole lifetime, 
found a class of those cases that invariably, in spite og 
the most positive treatment, proved fatal—showing that 
there were yet some remote, hidden causes that medical 
science had not fully and perfectly demonstrated. In 
view of these uncertainties, and for the purpose of ben- 
efiting the human race, Prof. Hamilton set about a 
series of experiments and scientific investigations 
which have crowned with complrte success— 
serene fact which he had that in ail 

ese lingering Liver Complaints the ordinary remelies 
used by sicians were of no avail, or worse than use- 
less, by ing the constitution, and hastening the 
unfortunste victim to a premature grave. 

Dr. H milton’s valuable discoveries consist mainly in 
his having perfected a combination of remed es which 
are PURELY VEGETABLE, and perfectly safe in any case, no 
matter how delicate the eonstitution or feeble the per- 
son may be; in fact, atter having stood the test for 
years, it is positively = that they cannot fail in 
any case to cure where there is sufficient vitality left in 
the system to respond to the specific action of any hu- 
man oqeney whatever. So many thousands having been 
saved by their use, after everything else had been used 
in vain, these natural remedies may with safety be 
looked upon a# sPecrrics, in the full sense of the word. 
For the benefit of the sick who may wish to know posi- 
tively when they bave derangements of the Liver of 
more or less severity, a combination of the usual symp- 
toms found in such cases will be found below. 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow or yeliow color of the skin, or yellowich- 
brown spots on the face and other parts of the ; 
dullness and drowsiness, with freq 1ent headache; bit- 
ter or bad taste ir the mouth, dr of the throat, and 
internal heat; palpitation of the ; in many cases a 


dry, teasing cough, 2. See See a 
tite; sour stomach, with a rai of the f + 
eb 


’ oms 
a ; numbness of the at night; 
cold chile alternating with bet Beko female weak- 
Bess 





IMPORTANT FACTS, 


Dear reader, if you bave any or all of the above- 
mentioned symptoms, Prof. HAMILTON has remedies 


that will sirike at the root of them as by magic, There 


is no such word as fail in his treatment. By them the 
Liver and Sinner one every to an 
healthy state, appetite regulated restored, 
and gecretion thoroughly and enriched, and 
the whole system and up anew. 

It much upon the of time the aiff- 
culty has been of 
tystem affected, general halits, occupation, 


tion, and then thrown into the bowels, and passed off 
with the excretions, this you see, the moment the 
liver becomes affected any cause, it fails to sepa- 


: 


lation, an-i the is, action of the 
-_ consequence fino, adn 
efforts to free of the substances, 


; 


i 
j 


: 
i 


i 
t 
| 


stomach, with di-tress and fullness, choking spells, 
heat aud dryness in the thro:t, bad taste in the mouth, 
eauker ‘in the mouth and throat, bad breath, thirst, 
cold chills alternating with hot flashes, dyscntery, 


{ 


diarrhoea, cholera and cholera morbus, sour stomach, 
witn rais' of the food, unsteady appetite, constipa- 
tion of all-gopve feelings, etc. 
POSITIVE PROOF, 

CONTINUATION OF PROFESSOR HAMILTON'S THEORY. 

Hoareeness, itting Blood, Asthma, or 
Phthisic, and Fata Eg are iuced by the same 
cause, The bilious material is upon the deli- 


cate membrane tha: lines the air-passages, causing irri- 
tat on, with more or less cough, severe soreness 

the throat, breast, sides, back or shoulders, or pains 
of various degrees ot severity; and unless something be 
done immediately to relieve nature, inflammation will 
supervene, followed by ulceration, night-:weats, cold 
ebills, hectic fever, raising of matter, with perhaps a 
little blood, diarrha@a, sore mouth and throat, etc., 
which are indications of a powerful effort of nature to 
relieve the system of poisonous material which has 
fastened itself upon the most delicate and sensitive 
organs in the human system—the lungs and air-pas- 


es. 

n connection with the above cause, we have another 
which is not understood by physicians, and that isa 
superabundance of action of the or, in other 
words, they have been compelled to too 
That any machine may run well, all the parts mus’ 
well-oiled and properly balanced. Thus it is with 
human system. God, whose hands so daintily tashioned 
this wonderful body, has allotted to each organ ~ 
amount of labor, which, if properly and faithfully per- 
formed, will cause all to run smoothly and ped 
through, But the moment one organ attempts to shir’ 
its usual amount of labor 7 a neighboring organ, 
that moment the harmon the system is destroyed, 
and the organ, overtasked by its increased ac be- 
comes, as a consequence, enfeebled, no 
longer able to perform even its ordinary amount of 
work, falls into decay. 

Suppose, for instance, that the action of the heart— 
the tiny seat of life—has become im and, instead 
of performing its customary amount of labor, it now 
performs only half as much as it should do—what is the 
result? In ail cases where there is a lack of action in 
the liver, digestive organs, and heart, the =e 
necessarily brought into powerful action, are 
obliged to perform the work of their neighbors, 
ax aaah as , = pepe A functions, Fag h a 
im upon the lungs greatly ex- 
cess of what it should be py — 2 on, pro- 
ducing irritation, inflammation, and ultimately uicera- 
tiou, general prostration, and In brief, 
the above are the causes that ace all lung 
throat affections, and catarr' Now, the natural and 
proper treatment for the full and permanent cure of all 
such complaints is simple, safe, and reliable. Instead 
of spplying remedial agents to the lungs exclusively, 
we have, by vast e ence, learned other organs 
should be aroused to action at once, and be compelled 
to perform ther full, healthy functions, and thus estab- 
lish harmony, vigor, and vitality throughout the body. 


IS WELL KNOWN THROUGHOUT THIS 
CONTINEN 


Prt 


Professor R. Leonidas Hamilton, M.D., having for 
many given his whole time to the treatment and 
invest ion of Chronic Diseases, more especially of 
the Liver and Biood, and having been long and favora- 
bly known in every Stat» and Territory in the Union as 
the most skillful and successful physician in the cure 
of Chronic Disesses, being formerly Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica, Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Medical Botany, 
and Diseases of Females and Children, in Central Medi- 
cal College, also Physician to the New York College of 
Health and the Central City Hospital, etc., has had 
opportunities within his reach of no mean importance, 
and added largely to his skill and experience. 

Nor is this ail. His present connection with that 
j= myd and usetul Jnstitution known as the NATIONAL 

REAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, as its 
President and et Manager, is positive evidence 
that Professor Hamilton has the fuil confidence, not 
only of the Trustees of the above public institution, but 
of the American people. It is now admitted by the best 
physicians that Prot. Hamilton is the only Ly my in 
the world that has made Liver, Lung, and Blood Dis- 
eases a specialty fora whole lifetime, and the only one 
that has written a full and true theory of the origin and 
cure of Liver Complaints. 

The views advocated by him more than a quarter of 
a century ago are now adopted by the most eminent 
physiologists of the world. 


HE HAS TREATED MORE CASES OF THIS KIND 
THAN ANY OTHER MAN. 

After having successfully treated over two hundred 

thousand cases Liver, Blood Diseases 


all chronic diseases are and permanently cured, 

cian eee i nathions” tran’ cur other seo, 

Fd ef cases, cures are made in one 

of the time wu other treatments ; 

and there is also another be gained which 

is of great benefit to the classes, in that 

no mineral ies are given. Consequent- 

Sy t te tt ~ ey 
or 


REMEMBER ONE THING!!! 


Reaper: Do not think that you cannot be cured be- 
cause you have tried other remedies. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that many of my remedies are 
known only to myself, for many ot them are discoveries 
of my own, and are compounded according to my own 
acd extensive experience with the sick. 

All perso..s must remember that, if they wish to 

be put upon a course of treatment which will cure 


they can write me their present iptoms, 
P ; or patients can mark the symptoms have, 
as above published. I can, in every i ibe 


for them just as well as though I saw them, tor I have 
con@antiy thousands under my treatment, in various 
parts of the world, whom I never see, of whom I 
cure as speedily and safely as those I see in person—in 
fact, some of the best cures ever made I have perfected 


‘in cases I never saw. 
All I wish to know in any case is the most prominent | 





i 


| sicwn has don 


symptoms, and they can just as well be written as told 
to a physician, and hé can treat the case as casily as 
though the patient were present. 

Please write to me at once, all ye effi c'ed, and I wi!! 


| answer 5ou pro.uwptly and to the po. nt, anu state fully the 


facts 26 they appear, and whether you can o¢ c.nno 
Do not give up, even thouuh your family phy 
you uo good; for I have t 


save). 


__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER... 








sands after all hope had fled and the grave was near. 
The wisdom and goodness of a just Providence will not 
withhold the noble means for the salvation or happi- 
ness of his suffering and erring children. Also, if you 
expect a full and specific reply to your letter, always en- 


close ten cents; must be paid in advance. Iam 
always in atten , and attend to all cases in person, 
and th cted public may rely upon my responsi- 


e affli 
4g and that they will be dealt with justly and honor- 
y- ee 


ANOTHER APPEAL TO THE INCREDULOUS. 

So well knowing the general custom of the American 
peru to denounce all advertising physicians as ‘‘ hum- 

ugs,’’ without knowing anything at all in regard to 
their merits, in addition to the numerous and wonder- 
ful testimonials from some of the thousands who have 
been cured by me, I publish below the names and ad- 
dresses of a few reliable persons who know me well as 
a man ot integrity and a reliable sae. Any one 
desiring can call and consult any of them, or address 
them by letter upon the subject: 
, Matteawan, N. Y. 


Alexander H a N. ¥. 


New York City. 
Timothy Cronin, Attorney-at-Law, No. 161 Broadway, 
New York City. 
J. M. Emerson, No, 83 Nassau street, New York City. 
J. K. Van Slyke, Stationer, No. 2 Broad street, New York 


William Wright, Broker, No. 50 Broad street, New York 


City. 
Norval Mi White, Clerk in New York City Post-office. 
F. — dt, M. D., No, 296 Broome street, New York 


ity. 
G. D. Smith, M. D., Gettys' , Pa. 
E. Harmon, ‘American Hotel, New York City. 
Dr. Palmer, No. 79 Fourth A 


venue, New York City. 

BO. Gl Troy, N. ¥. 

. Gleason, t, y, N. ¥. 
Harvey Wiles, Bide Mills, N. ¥. 
The Hon. R. G. M x i Pa. 
G. W. Lord, Attorney-at-Law, No. 55 Liberty street, New 

York City. 
8. 8. Street, M. D. 
8. 8. Parker, Alabama, N. Y. 
J. Jackson, Broker, No. 137 Broadway, New York City. 
Charles Van Benthuysen & Sons, State Printers, Al- 


y, N. ¥. 
Joseph Anderson, No, 81 Adams street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thomas Colby, Moresville, N. ¥. 

Thomas Fitch, M. D., Prattsville, N. Y. 

J. W. Parmenter, No. 9 Spruce street, New York City. 

A. B. Sands & Co., Druggista, No. 141 William street, 
New York City. 

William Youngblood, No, 83 Nassau street, New York 


City. 
Renatus Bachman, Chemist, No, 188 Fulton street, 
New York City. 
John E. Van Etten, Attorney-at-Law, Kingston N. Y. 
Oscar Hamilton, Stamford, N. Y¥. 
Henry Biers, Chicago, Il. 
Joseph Palmer, New Hamburg, N. Y. 
George H. Bates, No. 63 Liberty street, New York City. 
Rev. Ira H . Pointville, N. J, 
Rev. Wesley Quinlan, West Sand Lake, N. Y. 
_,) Henry Kimball, No. 9 Beekman street, New York 
ity. 





NEW AND WONDERFUL TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR 
OF PROF. HAMiLTON’S SUCCESS IN CURING 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


“HAD OFTEN RECEIVED SIMILAR ASSURANCES.” 
It is with much satisfaction that I invite particular 
attcntion to the following voluntary statement of the 
eminent divine and missionary, the Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine, recently located in the interior of Africa: 
No. 90 Funton 8r., N. Y. Crry, April 21, 1868. 
Dr. Leonidas Hamilton, No. 546 Broadway. 

My Dear Beweractor: A sense of duty impels me 
to say that your medicines have done for me what no 
other physi has been able to do. I have been a 
sufferer tor many years from diseases contracted while 
laboring as a missionary in Africa. Last fall I was 
declining fast, and had the symptoms of quick con- 
sumption. I applied to youfor help. You remarked, 
“ Before I get through with you I will make you feel 
several years younger than rs have ever felt since you 
left Africa.” I thought but little of ruat, as J had often 
received assurances from eminent pbysicians, 


and strength Pp’ ery 

found myself in the enjoyment of better health, and 

able to pertorm more labor, mental and physical, than 

at previous time since I lett Africa, God bless 

you _ researches in His great laboratory, and 

make you agent in restoring thousands to heelth. 
A. A. CONSTANTINE. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CORED. 
DONE MORE GOOD THAN ALL THE PHYSICIANS. 
Mrs. Catharine Anderson, of Southampton, Bucks 
County, Penn., writes: 
“Your medicines have worked wonders in my case. 


Previous to our remedies, I had doctored with 
three different ph all of whom pronounced my 
disease i incurable. Cod liver oil and 


was better, and I felt that a new life had 
me. Lowe very existence to your skill 
and invaluable 


nce 
ue 
etl 
i 
i 


the most active man in the place. In 


| one month.I was perfectly cured, and had gained seven- 


teen — and I never bad better health in my life 
than I have enjoyed for the last six months. May God 
bless you and your miraculous r ies.”” 





Lethea A. Smith, of Evergreen, Avoyelles 

L»., writes, May 6: 

‘I tee! and know ft! at Ll am gaining rapidly all the 
¢ res v eratitu to 


Mre. 
Parisi 


(Oer. 3, 1868, 
rn 


ae 








you for relie me of pain and misery. I have no 
more gloomy foreboJings; menses are regular, diges- 
tion good; in short, I feel like my former self 

I can do for you, by influ others to 
apply, be done with earnestness and g 

hands dis ao 4 person throughout = 
in the hands of every disease our 
impoverished Southern country.” . 


Is ALL THIS TRUE? 


Mr. Samuel L. Furlong, of Muskegan, Mich., in a 
letter dated April 6th, 1868, writes: 

“TI have cut out sEvENTEEN of the testimonials that 
were in the New York Tribune, and sent them to the 
persons themselves, with letters of inquiry about them, 
and also about you; and every one stated that they 
were true, and ding your remedies very 
highly; also giving a history of their cases, which was, 
indeed, very cheery to a poor man, with a sick wife and 
three small children to support.” 


LIVER DISEASE OF TEN YEARS’ STANDING 








CURED! 
Mr. George W. Crocker, of South Valley, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., writes: 

“TI have used a on of the medicines prepared for 
me, and am much gratified in informing you that I 
have gained twenty per cent. in health. It is surprising 
to me, as I had not seen a well day for ten years 
vious to applying to you. I consider your rem 
truly wonderful,” 


“MONEY NOT THROWN AWAY.” 
oe Coslett, of Danville, Montour County, Penn., 


“I received the medicine you sent, and before I had 
finished taking it I was able to work, and have been 
ever since. m I expressed my intention to try your 
remedies, many of my neighbors said I ‘would throw 
away my money.’ I feel that I have not thrown it 
away, for I received great benefit—indeed, I may say a 
perfect cure.” 





REPORT FROM A CASE OF ASTHMA! 


Mrs. Jesse Smith, of Canada Village, Rockingham 
County, N. H., writes: 


“I have your medicine, and have used the moss of 
it. My cough is better. I breathe freely, and can “—- 
well at nights. I have every confidence in your skill, 
and hope soon to be permanently restored.”’ 





WHEN DOCTORS oe WHO SHALL DE- 


Miss Mary C. Webster, of Pilcher, Belmont County, 
Ohio, writes: 

‘When I first told my regular physician, who had 
been attending me, that I was taking your remecies, he 
said: ‘I tell you, Miss Webster, there is no use in tak- 
ing Dr. Hamilton’s or any other doctor’s medicine, for 
you have no constitution on which to build; there is not 
sufficient vitality in your system to respond to the ac- 
tion of the medicine; no power onearth can save you, 
and if you live a month, ’twill be owing to the favora- 
ble condition of the weather,’ The fact that I am atill 
living, and far better than three years ago, is evidence 
the doctor was not very correct in his remedies, I feel 
that it is your remedies alone that have kept me out of 
my grave. I attribute all I enjoy to the favor ot God 
and your treatment; and shall ever feel grateful for 
my deliverance from what seemed an antimely death,’’ 





IMPORTANT CASE OF EPILEPTIC FITS. 

Read the following evidence of what my treatment 
has done io a case of this disease, hitherto considered 
incurable: 
Dr. Hamilton : BuckuHakt, Itu., October 13, 

My wife was afflicted with fits for ten years, attended 
with great Ae. and nervous debility. She doctored 
with seve: physicians, but all to no purpose. I read 
one of your circulars, and was so imp essed with your 
new and simple theury of disease, that I determined to 
try your remedies. As you know, we sent for your 
remedies, which, with the help of God, have completely 
and permanently cured her. She has not had a fit since, 
her back is strong, and her ne: vous vitality and str: ngth 
have returned, As every attack she had was severer 
than the one previcus, it is reasonable to suppose she 
could not have lived long, but for the timely interfer- 
ence of your wonderful skill. To God be the praise; 
for so and miraculously have your remedies 
worked, that I can but recognize you as an instrument 
of Divine power in rescuing my dear companion trom a 
terrible death. Words can but inadequately express 
my gratitude and joy. I wish you to publish this, and 
spread it far and near. I deem it wy solemn duty to 
all afflicted with this awful malady to do all in my 

wer to make known tothem the a and 
f any doubt the authenti of this, let them write to 
me; I will satisfy them thatitis all true. May God’s 
blessing you in your efforts for humanity’s 

JOHN 8. SHARP. 


GAINS TWENTY POUNDS IN THREE MONTHS, 
' Mise Annie Applegate, of Le Claire, Scott County, 
Iowa, writes, Feb. 26, 1868: 
“I know your remedies are invaluable, I gained 
twenty pounds flesh while taking them. If any one com- 
lans, I tell them to try your remedies, for I was very 
with liver disease.”” 


A CURE OF SALT RHEUM AND SCROFULA, 
, Mrs. Charlotte Rhoades, of Courtland Centre, Kent 
gounty, Mich., writes under recent date: 

“ This is the first winter in eleven years that my hands 
have not troubled me with Scrofula and Salt Rheum. 
It is your remedies that have accomplished this. When 
I see any one out of health, I tell them to at once write 
to you if they want to be helped.” 


“ HER STORY IS SOON TOLD.” A CASE OF PILES 
CURED. 

Carrie E. Phillips, of Middletown Centre, Susque- 
hanna county, Pa., after making application for a friend 
ot hers, adds: 

“As for myself, yy! is soon told. I am well 

thanks to the d and your medicines. I be- 
ve you have saved me from an untimely pa you 


lieve, to the former), were intolerable. 
press my thanks to vou for what you have done for me, 
ee anton te sae ee 


while God will be your rewarder. If I or 
uy of my friends are sick again, you will hear from 
us. 


CONCLUSION. 

It would seem to us that, after carefully looking over 
the evidence given above, all reasonable persons must 
Be led to the conclusion that there can be no good rea- 
son for doubting the fact that Dn. Hamruton is just 
what be is represented to be—a very successful physi. 
cian in the treatment of Chronic Diseases. It is use- 
less to cry “humbug,” for the above parties have vol. 
unteered to give their evidence for the benefit of the 
suffering, and for no other purpose. All of these tes. 
ti ials are genui are guaranteed to be so, in fact 
—and it is easy to write to them, and get from their 
own pens the racrs. Any of them will answer all in- 
quiries of this character. 

Have no hesitancy in writing to the Doctor, and state 
to him your case in full, and he will deal honestly and 
promptly with you. All letters to him must be ad- 
dressed thus: 

R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M. D., 
No, 546 BROADWAY, 
Care of Post Office Box 4,952, New York- 
The number of the Post Office Box must be put on 








oh leiter fo inen f ty, 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs, r= | are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $i, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per th. 

TMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Suloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per 1b. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Tb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bus larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to ‘collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send 8 complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.”’ 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
| letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 8383 VESEY T REET. 


Post Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 








Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE W 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vell finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 


the latest and 
> with a view to 





pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equal 
watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 


ATCH FACTORY. 


most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
the best results im regard to wear and time. - A , 
y 


certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. We 


are now menutacturing Gents’ and Ladies’ Watches of eztra fine finish and quality, price $20. 


These are equal 


in appea ance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from 


$2 to $6. 


Goods sent wo any part of the United States by express. 


Money need not be sent with the order, as 


the bilis can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must pay aLi the express charges. 
c, E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
aa TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcn, making 


SLVEN WATCHES FOR NLNETY DOLLARS. 


Ra CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has great.y increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they 


are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 


employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are ialse. 


The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 








CAMPAIGN COLLARS, 
By the Reversible Collar Co. 








GRANT AND COLF Ay, 
AND 


SEYMOUR AND BLAIR. 
Price, with cloth-lined Button Holes, $25.00 per M1. 





following 


These collars have been copyrighted, and every collar has the 
rintei on the band: ‘Entered according to Act of Con- 
£0. K. Snow, in the year 1868, in the Clerk’s Office of the 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., 
BOSTON 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
j OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 

Yas paid in Gold, and information fur- 

ry nished. The highest rates paid = 

bioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 

af Governmenh Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 


RINNCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisber, 
a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of the 
War. 












Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming- 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure rosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 

Address T. 


ther with a Guide to the Unmarried. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 


AGNETIC TIMEKEEPER and Com- 
M pass, $1.00. PLANCHETTE, Wonderful, Myste- 
WEMtYes, re $1.00. Sent postage paid, W. C. 











AN EASY WAY 


Of procuring a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & O©O., No. 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of a few new and second-band Pianos, Melodeons, 
and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take from $5 to 
$25 monthly until d. Fifty new and second-hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased ; or 
for sale at bargains for cash. Tiustrated catalogues 





mailed for 3 cents 678—681. 
“KITTY McGEE,” 
Hewrny Tucker’s New Sone anp CHORUS..... +... 35e, 
Live in MY HEART AND Pay NO RENT..... sOanbeks 30c. 
Tue Eve THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I Come.........30c. 
PuLtiine HARD AGAINST THE STREAM.............. 300. 


Arrenged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Rroapwar, 


2d door above 25th St. 

A WATCH FREE.—GIVEN, GRATIS, 
L to any live map who will act as agent in a 
new, light, and honore .le business, paying $30 per day, 
sure; no gift enterprise; no humbug, and no money 
wanted in advance. Address R. MONROE KENNEDY, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fu.l i: formation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tr e on applic tion. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., ete., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Avent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlamdt sivect, New York. 


Branch, 208 Bowery. 











JURAUDS., 


REAM 








Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 
AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


ABA 
Single Breech Loader. 


These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, es eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For information send for circulars 
avd pamphlets to the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


RUPTURE SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 


The following communication, handed in tous by Mr. 
McEvoy, a weil-known citizen, who has been in his 
present place of business for more than twenty years, 
we cheerfully give place in our columns as interesting 
information to those who may be ruptured : 


To the Editor of Frank Leslie's Paper : 

For the sake of humanity I beg of you to publish the 
following statement : 

Some ten years since I became ruptured from heavy 
lifting, and called on Dr. Marsh, of the Astor House, 
who applied his “‘ Radical Cure Truss,”’ which he said 
then, and repeatedly since, would cure me; but not- 
withstanding the terrible suffering which I endured 
from the inflammation and excoriation caused by the 
hard pressure of his truss, my rupture increased. Re- 
cently, on learning from a triend that Mr. Henry Har- 
man, 220 Washington Market, had been cured of a bad 
rupture, I called to see him. Mr. Harman informed 
me that he was now cured, that he had suffered many 
years from rupture, had used Marsh’s and other trusses 
without being benefited, that he was cured by Dr. Sher- 
man’s applications, and advised me to go and try the 
eame remedies. I took his advice, and the result isa 
satisfaction and benefit almost marvelous for the short 
period of five weeks, which I feel like communicating 
to any one ruptured; for only ruptured persons know 
of the sufferings trom rupture. From the day that Dr. 
Sherman made his applications, I have felt like a new 
man. 

Any person wishing further particulars, can see me at 
my place of business, 375 West Washington Market. 


ARTHUR McEVOY. 











Tyres 
CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, in 
the application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 
his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting 
trom his long and constant devotion to the Trea’'ment 
and Cure of this disease, assures him of bis ability io 
relieve all, without regard to the age of the patieni, or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. Dr. 
8., 98 Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, New 
Orleans, for a period of more thin filt:en years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all ot 
which were effectually relieved, and many, to their great 
joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the 
use of other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's 
Appliances; and, with atull knowledge of the asser- 
tion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a 
daily improvement in the disease, than can be obtained 
of any other person, or the inventions of any other 
person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the ouly, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stampr. 








DO YOU WANT A BANJO BOOK? 


The best books for the Banjo are these; each contains 
Instructions and Music: BUCKLEY’S NEW BANJO 
GUIDE, 75 cents. BUCKLEY’S INS'RUCTOR, $1 50. 
RICE’S METHOD, $1 50. BRIGGS’S BANJO IN- 
STRUCTOR, 75 cents. HOWE’S BANJO INSTRUCTOR, 
40 cents. Mailed d. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. ©. H. D IN & CO., Tll Broadway, N. Y. 





Aston | 


Y SENDING 25 CENTS AND STAMP, with age, 
height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by 
return mail, a correct picture of your future husband 
or wife, with name and date of marriage. 
TUTTLE & CO, 78 Nassau etreet, New York. 





Holloway’s Piils.—Let no sufferer from 
chronic dyspepsia or liver disease despair; this remedy 
will inevitably perform the task the doctor has aban- 
doned, and restore the patient to health. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpe-Boox 
ror TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PuERTO-Rico anp Sr. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintefor Tours. One Vol. 8vo. ILLus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipi of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





Roost ® CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
z CATIONS. Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 
ork. 


UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workesehop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts, With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades cenerally. 
Also, the Germsn Edition of this Journal. 


Tr'ee $5.40 a yeur; «ingle numbers, 59 cents, 





BR One sing'e available Design or P.ttera may be 
worth fir more than a full yeac’s subscription. 
Specimer-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 


Agents end Canvagsers wanted, Terme favorable. 


ORGANIZED 


, and under the d‘rect supervision of, well-known 
Boston ica! business men, who have 
the Importing and Wholesale 


ORRIN LUE 
WYER 
SOGOMPANT 
BOSTON 


WILL HEREAFTER BREAK PACKAGES AND eell 
the rrver sorts of Black, Green and Japan Teas, direct 
te consumers, by the pou: d, as low as by the cargo, a 
saving to tamilies of one-third to one-half. 

The Company are constantly receiving FINE HIGH 
GRADES of “zoocHow” biack, “MoyuNE” green 
and “‘ NATURAL LEAF,” Japan Teas direct from the best 
tea farms in China and Japan, cured under special con- 
tract, from early pickings, in pleasant weaiher. 

W~ devote particular atiention to FINE FLAVORED 
TEAS OF FULL STRENGTH, which the competition among 
the great importing tea houses has sacrificed to “‘ low 
price lists.”” 


Experience proves the rFivesr teas relatively the 
cheapest, as the Government duty, 25c. in GoLp, or 
nearly 40°. in currency, and also the freight, packing, 
and other expenses of importing, are as much on the 
poorest as the FINEST. 

To facilitate cusiomers in making out orders, we offer 
the following carefully prepared sista, which embrace 
the finest lots of Tea and Coffee ever off: red on the 
American market. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG, black, common, 70c., fair, 80c., cood, 90c., 
Cran $1.00, FINEST, FULL STRENGTS, RECOMMENDED, 

10, 

JAPAN, uncol’d, common, 90c., fa'r, $1.00, good, $1.10, 
= $1.25, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOMMENDED, 

Y. HYSON, green, common, 90>°., fair, $1.00, good, 
$1.10, choice, $1.25, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOM- 
MENDED, $1.15. 

HYSON, green, common, $1.00, fair, $1.10, good, $1.25, 
Sue’ $1.40, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOMMENDED, 

GUNPOWDER, green, fair, $1.25, good, $1.40, choice, 
$1.50, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOMMENDED, $1.65. 

ENG. B’F’ST, black, common, 80.., fair, 90c., good, 
$1.09, choice, 1.10, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOM- 
MENDED, $1.20. 

MIXED, green or Japan and black, fair, 89c., good, 
90c , choice, $1.00, FINEST, FULL STRENGTH, RECOM- 
MENDED, $1.10. 


LIST OF COFFEES. 


BREAKFAST, roasted snd ground, mixe, 20c. 
DINNER, raw, 20, roast, 30, ground, pure, S0c. 
PLANTAT'N, ‘st * & seg bad 35c. 
OR’L JAVA, « 30, “ 40, oe es 

LOANGO, ef, * & es med 45c. 
0. GOV’T JAVA, “ 38, “ 50, bad ee 50c. 
MOCHA, a * & os 55c. 


THE COFFEE DEPARTMENT of this Company is 
the largest on the Continent, an’ we are now selling 
more PURE COFFEE, by several tons per week, than 
any other house in America. 

All our Coffees are carefully selected for our trade 
from the best fied ripened berries, and we roast them 
n our own Establi*hment every day, by our new 
method, which removes the acidity and renders them 
per ectiy pure. 

THROUGH OUR CLUB SYSTEM we are supplying 
Famil'es, Hotels, and Boarding Houses, in every section 
of the Country, at the same low price as at our principal 
Warehouse. 

We send the bill with goods for collection when it 
amounts to over $25.00. Orders under $25.00 must 
be accompanied with funds to pay for them. 


L@& We pay the freight and deliver goods free of expense 
to the nearest railroad station in any part of the Union 
east of the Rocky Mountains, whenever parties send money 
with ther orders, free of expense tous, on orders amounting 
to $50.00 or over, 

We give complimentary package with orders of $25.00, 
two wit orders of $50.00, fuur with orders of $100.00, 
etc., but none with orders under $25.00. 

The Comp+ny guaraniee their goods to be precisely 
as represented, and WARRANT them to give periect 
satisfaction, or.to return the money at aay time, and 
pay all expenses, 

he public will please not confound this Comp ny 
with any other house in the Country. Address all orders 
and correspondence to the 


Oriental Tea Company, 
BOX 6057, BOSTON, MASS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. — As a matter of conve- 
nience to our distant Customers, we are arranging with 
Apothecaries and other Merchanis to act as our 
Agents and distribute our goods in their locality at our 
Warehouse We would like one such Agent in 
every town in the country, and Traders desiring it in 
owns where we have not one already, are iuvited to 
correspond concerning it. 


BADGE, with portrait of Grant, 50 cents 
each; $4 50 per dozen. 
PORTRAIT OF GRANT wove in silk badge, $1 each; 


$9 per Soman. 

8 BADGE (adopted by 100 Clubs), with portrait of 
Grant, with mottoes prin in 3 colors, with silver 
“- and silk tassels, 50 cents each; $3 per dozen; $20 


r hu ; 

GRANT & COLFAX BANNER on muslin, size 49x60 
inches. . Life size portraits, with emblems, ete., in 5 
colors, with pole, etc., $6 each, or $60 per doz-n. The 
same, printed on psper, $1 each, or $9 per dozen. 

REPUBLICAN CHART, No, 2, size 24x30, 25 cents 
each; $2 dozen. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS, Grant and Colfax, 75 cents and 
$l each; $4 50 and $6 per dozen. 

THE DRUM CALL SONGSTER, set to music, 25 
cents each; $2 per dozen. 

Any cf the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
CAPS, CAPES, TORCHES, BANNERS, FLAGS, BAN- 
TERNS, etc., on hand or to order. 

JOHN W. NAUGHTON, 
175 William 8t., N. ¥., P. O. Box 2969. 


GENTS WANTED — For Matrurw Hatz 
Smrru’s New Book, “‘ SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 

IN NEW YORK.” If you wish to Know how Fortunes 
are made and lost in a day; How “ Countrymen ” are 
swindled by Sharpers; How Gambling Houses and Lot- 
terier are Conducted, and everything of interest relating 
to Promipent Men and vi yrr ——- of New Yor! 
read “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN NE 
YORK.” A large Octavo Vol. over 700 pages, finely 
Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or Female, in every 
City or Town to Canvass for it. Ev wants to 
know all about New York. No book ever pnbiished that 
ela so rapid!y. We employ no General Agents and 
| offer the /argest commission. Send for our 32-pagé Cir- 
cular. Full partiewars and terres to Agents sent free 
| on application. 
J. B. BURR & CO., Publi hers, Hertford, Conn 




















LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE: 


B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, OR READY SOAP MAKER. : 
B.T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 
WASHING WITHOUT LABOR!—SOMETHING NEW! 
B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 
warranted to remove prmr and sTAINs of every kind, 
the Linen perfectly cLEAN and wurTz. THIS 
WDER IS WARRANTED NOT TO ROT OR 
‘RE THE CLOTHES. 
. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
Sale ev ere. If your Grocer does not direc 





GAS FIXTURES. 


HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 
is invited to our new style of GAS FIXTURES, 
ont full line of CH ANDELIERS, PENDANTS, 
PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of Original and 
Designs, combined with an excellence of color 

finish that cannot fail to 
We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., for Kerosene oil use, to 

be found in the country. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 

117 & 119 Court street, Boston. 


PROGRESS! PERFECTION !! 
Weed Sewing Machine Co, of Hartford, 


NEW DROP FEED, 
PATTERN OF 1868. 


Nothing ed aoe ee en wee comnaees ae 
it in simplicity of arrangement, bness of con- 
combined 


features of f simplicity cea Wi and capability, 
7 “WEED FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 
has advanced beyond any other Sewing Machine yet 


offered for sale. 
, No. 613 Broadway, New York. 
* No, 349 Washington Street, 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
eS 2m& M O BD 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between 8th & 9th Avenues, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS nS D STAMP, 
poeagg BF me return mail, ; <n Amma Pg 

Foren Bn May grin wife, with name and date o: mar- 
=." . FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 
male and ‘ermale, to 





Boston. 














~~ log Ours is the only 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





and 
12 A YEAR TO AGENTS to sell the Star 
Shuttle Sewing Machines. Full 
Extra inducements to experienced 
on or address W. & CO., 


G. WILSO 
0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


GRANT and SEYMOUR LES 


with BADGES, N CHARTS, C 
Cae FA TORCHES, LANTERNS, etc. Om 


NAUGHTON, 175 William 8t,, N. Y. 


PRI i. On Me. a O10 BS 
2 CANS 

AND MELODEONS 

Lnowinuse. 

S-HICAGO,ILL. 








meler' 
BUFEALO.N Y 








THE NEW AMERICAN 
Cornet and Band Instruments. 







* 


ARE VEL 
FORM, IN ACTION, 
AND In THE MAKE 
OF THE VALVES. 

Wherever tried they 
are pronounced the most 
instruments ever 
We allow musi- 


PAILLARD > CO., Gene ral A Ag+ nts, 
No, 21 Mamen Laxe, New York, 


M. J. 


ii " 
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WN 
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Tue Srrvatrion —** Well, , I’se 


"specially if the nigga is dry.” 


THE SITUATION— ELECTIONEEBING AT THE SOUTH. 


Norruern Campatcner—‘‘ Good morning, Ouff; come and have a drink.” 
dry, so I won't be ugly "bout it. 
proud to drink wif a white man, but I think a while man, when sober, is just as good as a nigga, 


Some nigga is too 





Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and 
Cradles, 
of handsome patterns and superior finish. 
Tucker’s Celebrated Patent Spring Beds 
and Folding Wood Cots. 


For sale to the trade by the manufacturers. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 
128 William 8t., New York. 
117 and 119 Court St., Boston. 


AZURENE 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the eR ee al Acid.—See 


A Patent Pocket "Pincushon or Emery Bag 
For Sale by all respectable ‘Grocers ap and i Druggists. 












GREAT 


CHANCES 


FOR 


A GEN T S&S 


} TO 
MAKE MONEY. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. age y ee Book Publisher, Stationer, and 
Manufacturer a Goods, No. 98 Spring Street, 
New York, or No. 164 Vine ni, Ol 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
MORE MYysTER YW: 
*PLANCHETTE OUTDONE. 
THE PENDULUM ORACLE! MOVES FOR EVERY- 
BODY! Answers any question AT ONCE, Will tell 
your inmost mougats, and astonish as well as amuse 


all who consult it. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
To be —— oa of SCHIFFER & CO., 713 Broad- 
Witten creek by WALTON VAN "LOAN, lll 





ww York. 


So cical Boxes 





PAILLARD & CO., Importers, No, 21 Maiden 
i: me ae New York. Musical bores repaired. 





A WEEK AND EXPENSES. A reliable Agency. 
Address 8. M. CO. Mineinte N, H. 


Cc CORDEON 3. -We will send, on sueciat 
of $10, $12, or $15, one of our new x fo any 
Trumpet Accordeons, with Instruction = noes any 
part of the country. L SAENGER, Agen 
355 setithied N. my. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 





receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sil them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 


| fall 





ox | 9 AGNET 10 ) 
end Conservatory of Spiri 
[a St. New York. All diseases, including Cancer, 


HEALING 


ci, | ew euadts cured. Consultations on all subjects. 


229 °= Sent free TF 











RECEIPTS—<Arts and Secret of Love, 
WOOD, Vernon, N. J. 





| SELTZ 








S@ Clubs supplied. See page 47 of this paper for | 
particulars. 


IN STITUTE | 
tual Science, 17 Great 


LORILLARD’S 
YA cobBT CLUB 
SMOKING 


surpasses all others, for following reasons : 
It is FREE FROM NICOTINE, or any deletericus 


drugs. 

It is made of the finest tobacco that can be procured. 

It is much lighter than ordinary smokings; one 
pound of it will last three times as long as others. 

Its aroma is 80 fragrant, that when smoked in the 
house, it is preferred to fine cigars. 

It is so mild im its nature and » in its effecta, 
pee it is especially recommended to people of sedentary 

its. 


It does not burn, or bite the tongue. 
Leaves no unpleasant after taste in the mouth. 


The nicotine being extracted, it will not produce ner- 
vousness, 


There are many other reasons for recommending, 
which will t themselves upon trial, one of which 
is, that in the yarious bags, we are daily packing orders 
tor elegantly carved genuine Mee m Pipes. 


EUREKA SMOKING TOBACCO 


is a lower priced article, nevertheless a very good 
smoke. Cost considered, itis the best tobacco, for the 
money, extant, 

In this brand, orders for genuine Meerschaum Pipes 
are also packed daily. 


TARRANT'S 


ZER APERIENT 


ho Reason.—It is bdennes 
aR. SELTZER APERIENT 











To P: 
TARRANT"’ 
reduces the heat of the blood by creating perspiration, 


as well as th h its purgative operation, that pro- 
duces such us effect in febrile diseases. 
Sold by all Draggists. 


NORWAY OATS. 


Snperior to any other; yield, 100 bushels to the acre; 
weigat, 40 to 45 Ibs. to the bushel. Recommended by 
the New York Tribune, New York Independent, Moore's 


Rural New + agape New and other 
lecding stropgly endorsed by over one 
thousand of the weet farmers in the country. 


Farmers — a the genuine seed should order 
direct from as bogus Norway Oats are in the 
market. Send for our painted Circular, which contains 
much interesting reading matter. 


HOW TOC OBTAIN THE NORWAY OATS. 


Hiving accepted the agency of the Norway Oats, we 
shall furnish them on the tollowing terms: 


One quart, prepaid, by post...........-.--.-46+. $ 125 
WOOGIE, = «5,  weaweccescevesccccece 200 
One k, per express, freight payable on delivery 400 
One half- bushel, 7 600 
One bushel, - - 10 00 
Two and one-balf bushel nae Sed deducts dundee cb 25 00 


When one bushel or more is ordered, they/will be 
sbipped by freight line when desired. Remittances 
sbould be in checks, dratts, post-office orders, or if in 
money, by ex —= or ee aie letters. ordering, 
give your P, state nearest express office 
if to ve sent .) aon. If required, we will send 
| ©. 0. D., but we preter (hat all orders should be socom. 
panied with the money. As to our responsibility, we 
refer to the following well known parties: 


Messrs. Hamper & Baornens, New York. 
Co., 

Wasmmetow HADLEY, es Inotitate, N. ¥. 

M & Co., 731 Brosdway, “ 


ae Write our on the envelope, and 


plainly 
always put our box number on, as well as our place of 


business, as follows : 
JONES & CLARK, 


P.O O. Box 5,689- 20 Liberty St., New York. 
50 PER WE BK K 


Sample sets sent, 


N.Y 





A GENTS CAN MAKE $ 
selling my Campaign Goods 
post-paid, for $2, of either candidate 


JOHN W. NAUGHTON, 75 William 8t., 








Badges, Sleeve Buttons, and Medals. Send for 
List. Ten samples sent for $1. J. LEACH, No, 
Nassau street. 


|. E. WALRAVEN, 
Importer and Dealer in 
UPHOLSTERY GOoDs 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No, 686 BROADWAY, 


New York Wholesale Depot for all kinds of for Pig 





NEW YORK, 
AND 
719 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex 
press Company on reccipt of goods, corner of Broad 
way and Union nincanaiahs also 387 ese! N. Y¥. 








TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior td 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents. 

Sold by all Grocers, dh the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR.CO. 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, ‘New 
York. 











Rimmel’s New Perfume! 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower of Flowers 
oratissima). 





TRADE MARE. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


worthless imitation of RIMMEL’S IHLANG. 


A 
IHLANG, bearing above Trade Mark, has been issned by 
a Perfumer in Philadelphia. All parties dealing in this 
forgery are cautioned to discontinue the sale of same, 
as Mr, Rimmel will protect bis Trade Mark in all! 
cases. 





- ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


An advertisement of this Compeny, which will inter- 
est every lover of good Tea or Coffee, will be found cn 
the inside of our present number, to which particular 
attention is directed. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, varie*y, and healthfulness of 
its stories or the extent ~* she illustrations, Besides 





CHIMNEY 


fairy stories, and other matter for the young. 
every Monday. Price 10 cents, Back numbers at all 
times supplied. 
“BAFFLED HOPES; OR, TEE ADVENTURESS,” a 
new and remarkable story, has just been commenced, 
Subscription price, $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN THE 
WORLD. 

It is devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 
is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 
found mostready sale. The readingis of the most 
varied character, embracing Stories, Adventures, Natu- 
ral History, Curiosities, History, Biography, etc.| 

Each number contains from 20 to 26 illustrations. 

Issaed every Wednesday; price, five cents a copy. 
Backfnumbers supplied. 

“ NOBODY'S DOG,” 
A splendid Story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The leading fashion periodical in America, Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as soon as 
invented, which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Paris; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion plate, embracing the various leading styles. 
These are accompanied with full descriptions and ex- 
planations, with numerous other {llustrations. Every 
number contains an original letter from Paris, describ- 
ing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position gives 
her access to fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole 
—. | profusely illustrated with fine engravings. 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


LESLIE, 


FRANK 
Box 4141, P, 0,, Hew York. 














